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Nearly everyone likes to chew Gum 


It’s a Wholesome, 


Healthy, Natural Pleasure 








When vou enjoy chewing gum you quite 
unconsciously benefit your teeth and gums 
with natural exercise and massage. Chew- 
ing gum daily keeps your teeth white—in- 
creasing the charm of your smile, adding to 
your good looks—and promotes a healthy 
alkaline-mouth. Four factors toward 
Good Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) Your 
Dentist (3) Clean Teeth and (4) plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. Chewing Gum 
aids factors 3 and 4. There’s a reason, a 
time and place for gum. Buy some today. 
e 


University Research forms basis of this advertisement. National 


Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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|| NATURE STUDY for the Grades! 


A carefully graded, interest-tested series of 
well-directed nature study books. Carefully 
| organized to extend the student’s knowledge 
| of elementary science, nature and health and 
| 


Designed | 
for the ih Especial emphasis on stimulating student re- 


|| | search. Well illustrated. 


Teaching Profession | NATURE STUDY 


Hi | Health Education Series 
Ha | By Alice Jean Patterson 


for a foundation for later science courses. 


| / THIRD YEAR BOOK Sse 
A Teachers Income I) | Fear Stese B00 
SIXTH YEAR BOOK 800 

Science for Junior High School........ $1.40 


Protection Policy i 
‘|| NATURE SCIENCE BOOKS 


one and two mee 48c each 
by C. E. Harpster. Test, notebooks for 
| use with science for Junior High School. 
| JUST OFF THE PRESS. Notebooks for 
grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 40c each. 


This amazing policy offers you 
and all wise teachers—52 con- 
secutive weeks of indemnity in 
case of loss of time by illness 
or accident. 


| McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT Bloomington, Ill. 








By 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY CO. 
(A LEGAL RESERVE CO.) 


HOME OFFICE - - LANCASTER, PA. 


IMPORTANT 
| Your Journal is dispatched under 
| a mailing permit. To insure receipt, 
your address MUST BE CORRECT. 
Your cooperation will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Please keep the Secretary 
informed. We need the old as well 
as the new address. 
| | PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 

Wi | JOURNAL 
MW | 400 North Third Street 
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hawing fun ve ney Greyhound gp 


this week, this spring, or this summer . 
Greyhound is an every-season transportation, me 
healthful heat on cool days, fresh natural ventila- 
tion in warm weather, smooth riding always. 


“When our big Greyhound Super-Coach paused at 
that Indian trading post, I thought J was the only 
photo fiend within a war-whoop of the place. Was 
my face red when up pops old Chief Ump-Ump- 
Wah, and snaps his super F:2 candid camera at my 
startled countenance! I'll bet the whole reservation 
will double up laughing when they see that one!” 


Seriously, a Greyhound bus trip invites just such 
thrilling surprises. It is packed with unique and 
pleasant incidents that you don’t seem to find, 
traveling any other way. There’s adventure, dis- 
covery—but with all the rough edges taken off. 


Picture yourself having fun on a Greyhound trip— 


And isn’t it fortunate that the best way to see 
America costs less! Greyhound fares are 25% to 
65% lower than rates for other types of travel! 


Low-Cost Spring Vacations! 


Go by Greyhound, for your Spring Vacation or your 
Easter week-end. Geta preview of the pleasant, scenic 
travel you'll enjoy on a longer trip this summer. 
Remember, you can go three miles by Greyhound 
at the cost of driving a small car just one mile! 


249 
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Rennes 





Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa., 


THIS BRINGS PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, FULL TRIP INFORMATION 


Just write on the line below the place or places you're plowing to visit this spring or summer. Then mail this 
coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
booklet, also low rates and suggested routes. 


for a bright pictorial travel 





Information on trip to: 


Name 





Address 





ST-4-Pa 
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Because of 
Advancing Standards 
Tenure of Positions 
Salary Increases 

and 
Sabbatical Leave 


TEACHERS 


Should Attend 
Summer School 


at 


ELIZABETHTOWN 
COLLEGE 


g 


INTER-SESSION 


May 30 to June 18, for 
3 semester hours of 


credit. 


SUMMER-SESSION 


June 20 to July 30, for 
6 semester hours of 
credit. 





For further information write to 
Dr. A. C. BAUGHER 
Director 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
































HOME STUDY 


April, 1938 


SUMMER SESSION X-UNIVERSITY OF =, 


“_ Enjoy the scenjc travel, the cultural advantages and the recre- 
Te ational opportunities incidental to Summer Session study-at the 

University of Southern California. 

Extensive offerings provide undergraduate and graduate work 

- leading to degrees. Special opportunities are available in teacher 
N education for professional improvement and teachers’ credentials. 
A broad program is presented for men and women seeking an un- 
derstanding essential to satisfactory living in this modern age. The 
faculty includes distinguished scholars in many different fields from 
other institutions as well as from the University of Southern 
California. 

En route you can see the Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam, the 
Yosemite, the Redwood Forest and other points of interest. During 
the session you can visit art galleries, museums, the Huntington 
Library, and attend Symphony Concerts Under the Stars and the 
































e Betas : . y 
=summer than in winter. The average temperature is 70.5°. ForZ 
Summer Session Bulletin, address Office of University Publications.«@ 


UNIVERSITY OF 


First term, June 20 to July 29 


| CALIFORNIA Los Ange 


les Vey 





Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 
















UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT Summer School 


Summer Session June 27 to August 5 
At Burlington + 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
July 5 to August 13 


Technical and Professional 
Courses leading to Certificates 
and Degrees. 

Home Economics 

Special and Graduate Cours- 
es in Home Economics. Insti- 
tutional Administration, Nutri- 
tion and Teacher Training. 

Business Administration 

Courses in Business and 
Secretarial Studies. 

Library Science 


A course for School Librari- 
ans and Teachers in charge 
of School Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


PHILADELPHIA 


“9 : 
i a 





Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, and Engineering. Instruction in 
Art, Vocal Music, Organ, Piano, and Violin. 
Special School of Drama. Courses for Su- 
perintendents, Principals and Teachers. Ex- 
cellent musical and dramatic programs. 
Delightful climate. Excursions on Lake 
Champlain, to the Green and White Moun- 
tains, Montreal and Quebec. 

Write for illustrated Catalogue 
Bennett C. Douglass, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 





























for Teachers 


Write for Bulletin. 
Division, School of Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Penna. 


SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


THIRTY-SIXTH SUMMER 
SESSION — JUNE 27 TO 
AUGUST 6, 1938 
Courses in Liberal Arts, Commerce, 
and Music are offered to undergrad- 
uates, teachers in service and others 

who wish to do college work. 

For information address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER 
SESSION 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Begin now to get that cer- 
tificate in shape for next 
September's teaching. 


Correspondence Study 





























University of 
Pittsburgh 


1938 Summer Sessions 


More than 400 courses in education 
and related fields of study for twelve | 
weeks from early June to late August. 
Two weeks intensive courses precede 
and follow the Regular Session, July 
6-August 12. Branch _ sessions at 
Johnstown and Erie. Also Evening 
Courses, Lake and Marine Labora- 
tories, Camping Course, Latin Insti- 
tute, and Retail Training Program. 


For information and bulletins, ] | 
address the Director | 
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i a : | SUMMER Summer 
SCHOOL 


OF THE 


University of Pennsylvania 


Sessions 
por | 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


| UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA T , 5 
OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 9 E ACH E RS Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
/ Graduate and _ undergraduate tunities for combining summer study with 
courses in Education, Psychol- BEGINNING JUNE 27 recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
ogy, Music Education, Art Edu- ‘ Z 








end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


CLOSING AUGUST 





cation, Commercial Education, 
Nursing Education, Vocational 
Education, Administration, the 
Liberal Arts, the Fine Arts, the | 
Physical, Natural, and Social 
—— _ <= — sub- y 
jects requir or certification. requir- 
The M.A. or M.S. may be Lemrheietoee 
earned through summer work 
alone. Attractive program of 
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ing credits for pur- 
pose of certifica- 































































































social and cultural activities. areal 
Special Conference for ad- didates fordegrees io Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
— ministrators and teachers, July | will find the pro- Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
=a 11-15, on problems arising from gram of courses in Temple Uni- ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
the new age limit for compul- versity Summer Sessions ideally courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
l sory attendance. adapted to their needs. Send Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
H for complete catalog and des- Haus. University Theater with special 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS criptive folder containing rec- instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
THE DIRECTOR, vaattaual iufemeate: Mil classe plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
BOX 59, BENNETT HALL acmmianca tame citn aad cides Nursery to High School. Many special 
il A courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ugust Sth. mg , tte 
S ministrators. Special opportunities for 
Address office of the Registrar— graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
—————— Broad Street and Montgomery lic lectures. 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY Seg, Teeter. Vacation Railroad Rates 
3- | Boulder Common Point from East dnd South 
‘ SUMMER SCHOOL TEMPLE ( Universi 
1 | '{ University of Colorado 
| 
June 27 to August 5, 1938 | | Boulder, Colorado _ 
paves | wey pertinence i 
j | Offers a fine variety of courses | | | SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 
Special Features | } PHILADELPHIA . PENNA. ‘| Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. P) 
School for P t Ed ti | University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
ppcarunengel oe snes rene P | Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
July 18 to 22 in cooperation with ° ee y Summer Quarter Catalog 
! the Pennsylvania Congress of | Seeking a oe | Summer Recreation Bulletin | 
l- Parents and Teachers Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Prompt, efficient, and reliable service | Graduate Schoo! Bulletin | 
€ Conference on International Re- | be en vo, and Beano 
* planning their professional vance- 
lations ment. A personal interest in each | sissies ancien eeenneeannind | 
July 13 and 14 candidate. Write, telling us about | ; | 
: Canterenee on The New Lelowe yourself. Fourteenth year. SIRE CANN Ie ca seicderccsteercnssicconsceecaauens 
| THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
July 27 and 28 William K. Yocum, Manager | CRW CERN UN iscsi essninnen | 
Special emphasis on training of 516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. ee eee —- -— 
i guidance workers and_ school 
—— | administrators 
ces | Demonstration School for Practice 
Teaching Founded 1925 
Unusual recreational facilities 
Write for complete schedule of FIND THE ANSWER TO YOUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN 
classes GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
) Frank G. Davis, Director Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania Nine Weeks—June 15 to August 12 
~ Lewisburg, Pa. Geneva offers courses in Elementary and Nine semester hours may be taken in nine 
t. | Secondary Education including Practice Teach- weeks. 
Je | ee ee ing in both fields. (Arrangements for Practice A three semester hour course may be com- 
ly | $n $$$ Teaching must be made in advance.) pleted either the first or second four and one- 
at | One may spend the entire summer in the half weeks. 
1g a ” study of Science, English, History, Educa- Visual Education the second four and one- 
aq Nation-Wide Teachers Agency tion, etc., and thus concentrate in his field half weeks. 
l= ELEPHONE of interest. A progressive demonstration school. 
n. TEL 0 RITTENHOUSE 6223 A unit course for teachers of experience Geneva College has a high scholastic stand- 
I | 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. featuring the newer movements in Education. _ ing. 
| 00? wae o hemess veer for, leumere 6 essere Address: J. C. Twinem, Director of Summer Session 
—— better. Personal, prompt and reliable placement 
wade service. Write or visit us. National Affiliations. GENEVA COLLEGE, BEAVER FALLS, PENNA, 
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Lehigh University 
oJ] 1938 |e- 


Summer Session 
July 5 « August 13 
oe) 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Education ~» Languages 
Sciences - Social Sciences 
Mathematics - Engineering 


Business Administration 


For Information: 


Address Director 

of Summer Session, 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Penna. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
Summer Sessions—1938 


* MAIN SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 
* INTER-SESSION * POST-SESSION 
June 7 to June 24 August 8 to August 26 
* INSTITUTE OF FRENCH EDUCATION 
July 5 to August 12 
Professional and academic credits toward certification 
requirements or attainment of degrees may be selected 
from a program of 450 courses. 
Expenses Moderate 
Well qualified teaching staff. Graduate and under- 
graduate credit. Excellent living accommodations. 
Wide variety of recreational and entertainment fea- 
tures. 
Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


* Students may register for any session, combination of ses- 
sions, or approved parts of sessions. 


For further Information or catalogue address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 














April, 1938 


Professional Growth 
FOR TEACHERS 


CARNEGIE 


OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 


MUSIC 


Symphony orchestra, chorus, music education, 
graduate courses. 


ART 
Painting and design under the instruction of 
distinguished artists. 


DRAMA 


Professional experience for teachers of dramat- 
ics, in nationally-known theatre. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Many shop subjects, including exceptional facil- 
ities in printing. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Well equipped visual and education laboratory 
permits every student to work directly with ma- 
chines and materials. 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5—August 12 


For bulletin, write to 
Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Box G 
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OFF THE PRESS 





THIS MONTH 


STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
A New World History 


By 


FREDERIC DUNCALF 
Professor of Medieval 


History, University of Texas 


CARL BECKER and 


John Stambaugh Professor of History 
Cornell University 


A searching interpretation of civilizations, past and present. 
Written in simple, incisive style, STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
gives the student of world history a background for understand- 
ing and appreciating the slow inching forward of men toward 
a better way of living together. 

From their own rich backgrounds Professors Becker and 
Duncalf have made a contribution of immeasurable value to 
high school students who may never again have so favorable 


an opportunity to study thoughtfully the story of civilization. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Published monthly, except July and August, 
by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 


Entered as second-class matter April 16, I Thi I 
1928, at the postoffice at Harrisburg, Penn- n 1S ssue » 8 »« 
sylvania, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Editor 
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The new comprehensive music-education 
program that offers the best in music, 
in art work, in instruction, and in 


correlation. + 7 +r 4 4 4 © 


THE-WORLD:-OF:MUSIC 


ELEMENTARY VOCAL COURSE BAND COURSE 
SONG PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH ORCHESTRA COURSE 
KINDERGARTEN COURSE PIANO COURSE 


COURSE FOR UNGRADED AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Send for GINN AND COMPANY Jif Ave 


circular No. 730 









































A Vital Announcement on Arithmetic— 
Ready this Spring 
TH 


E 
IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


For Grades Three to Eight Inclusive 


by 
Harry DeW. DEGROAT WittiaM E. Youne 
Principal of the Cortland Normal School Asst, Professor, School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Cortland, New York Syracuse, New York 





Stepped-up to Meet the Latest Requirements 
in the Teaching of Arithmetic 











So outstanding are these new arithmetics that we know you will wish to examine them in 
detail before making any change in your present texts. We invite you to write us. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Pep Meetings for Teachers 


GLENN L. BUSHEY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Hail dear old Siwash! Have 
you ever attended a pep meeting 
on the eve of the big game with 
the traditional rival of your Alma 
Mater? As you listened to the 
inspiring speeches and joined in 
the rousing yells, were you filled 
with that indomitable fighting 
spirit, that do or die spirit that 
pervades the atmosphere on such 
an occasion? As you sang the 
Alma Mater, did a tingling sensa- 
tion surge through you from the 
top of your head to the tip of 
your toe, so that the memory of 
the humdrum class day college existence disappeared into 
thin air and a grander, more glorious conception of college 
life appeared in its stead? As you strolled from the meet- 
ing through the exhilarating atmosphere of a glorious 
autumn night, did you solemnly reflect that dear old Siwash 
was the finest school in existence, that you’d always strive 
to uphold her honor, would ever be a loyal son or daughter ? 

Have you ever sat in a teachers’ institute in company with 
hundreds of your fellow workers and listened to a great 
educational leader unloose a flood of oratory in which you 
were pictured as a player in the greatest game in the world— 
that of education? Did your chest swell as you realized 
the highly important role you played in guiding the destinies 
of your community, state, and nation? Were you thrilled 
to your finger tips as you joined in the mighty chorus of 
voices under the direction of a dynamic music master in 
singing inspirational songs? As you left the meeting, were 
you filled with renewed hope and vigor, with the conviction 
that you were engaged in the finest profession in the world? 

If you can answer yes to the preceding questions, and 
many of you can, you have drunk from the fount of 
ins piration—that intangible something which spurs the in- 
dividual on to the heights of success, which lifts him from 
the depths of despair and enables him to overcome almost 
insurmountable obstacles. 

From the standpoint of inspiration, are pep meetings 
worth while? Most high school and college students would 
answer in the affirmative. But are “teacher pep meetings” 
necessary? Should the average teacher be periodically lifted 
from the routine rut into which he can so easily fall? 
Should he be imbued with renewed vigor and vision and 
imbibe of the esprit de corps of his profession? Should he 
have yearly access to the fount of inspiration? Will the 
teachers’ institute fill this need? 

Institute as Inspiration Center 

As a teacher in the public secondary schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, and as a student in the graduate school of education 
in two American universities, the writer had opportunity to 
discuss the problem with many school men. Most of these 
were in accord with the idea of using the teachers’ institute 
as an inspiration center and felt that it filled teacher need 
in this field fairly well. Many of the favorite institute 
lecturers are outstanding as sources of inspiration and are 
capable of lifting the apathetic teacher from his lethargy. 

But when the question of the value of the instruction 
given in teachers’ institute arose, there was a great division 
of opinion. From the instructional standpoint, some held 
that the institute was outmoded, a relic of horse and buggy 
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days. Others believed that, although not as vital as in the 
days when teachers needed little more than a high school 
diploma to qualify for a teaching position, the institute 
was essential, especially for those thousands in the field who 
did not attend summer sessions or take extension courses. 
Perhaps this group would emphasize this point of view 
more than ever since the passage of the Teacher Tenure Act. 

Personally, the writer has wavered between the two views. 
Consequently, he decided to go directly to the educational 
leaders who each year stage the institutes which bring to- 
gether thousands of teachers in an effort to improve the 
quality of instruction in the counties of Pennsylvania. Sixty- 
six questionnaires were sent to sixty-six county superintend- 
ents.1_ The cooperation of these officials and the dispatch 
with which they replied were a revelation. Fifty-three 
questionnaires were returned and the great majority of these 
well within two weeks. The writer hopes this study will 
be of benefit to these gentlemen who direct the supervision 
of more than 23,000 teachers. They at least will have the 
collective opinion of their fellow executives on some highly 
important questions. Among the most important questions 
are: Are teachers’ institutes as now conducted worth the 
cost? When is the best time to schedule them? How may 
institutes be improved? Are lectures made available to 
teachers in printed form? Would teachers profit more if 
lectures were made available in printed form? A copy of 
the questionnaire as submitted is as follows: 


Questionnaire 


Average 438 
Range, 52-1187 


1. What is the number of teachers in the 1. 
public schools of the county under 


your supervision? (1135) 
2. Is your institute held before or during 2. Before—7 
the school term? During—46 
3. When do you consider the best time 3. (1)—7 
for scheduling the teachers’ institute? (2)—44 
(1) Immediately before the opening of (1) & (4)—1 
the school term. (2) About the middle (2) & (3)—1 
of the first semester. (3) At mid-term. 
(4) During the second semester. (List 
the number of your selection.) 
4. How many days are devoted to the in- 4. (2)—51 
stitute ? (4)—2 
5. Are these days arranged consecutively 5. Consec.—45 
or spaced throughout the year? Spaced—8 
6. Do you have half day sessions or full 6. Full day—48 
day sessions ? Half day—s 
7. Is the work of the institute depart- 7. Yes—45 
mentalized ? No—8 
8. What is the usual number of instruc- 8. (5) 
tors engaged for the institute? Range, 2-25— 
(23) 
Mode—(4) 
9. State the average pay of the instructors. 9. Av.—$87 
Range—$175 

10. What is the average total cost of the 10. Av.—$450 
institute ? Range—$1380 

11. Are the lectures of the instructors pub- 11, Yes—6 
lished ? No—45 

12. Are these lectures mimeographed and 12, Yes—2 
made available to teachers? No—50 

13. Would you favor having the in- 13. Yes—23 
structors’ lectures mimeographed and No—21 
made available to teachers? 

14. Would you favor having only the 14. Yes—32 
most outstanding lectures mimeo- No—14 
graphed and given to teachers? 

15. In your estimation, would the mimeo- 15. Yes—31 
graphing of lectures entail too much No—21 


expense ? 
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16. Name some of the most prominent 16. 
instructors on your program during 
recent years. 


17. As now conducted, do you consider 17. Yes—42 
institutes worth the cost? No—7 
18. In your estimation, would teachers 18. Yes—16 
profit more if the lectures were avail- No—27 


able in printed form? 

19. List any suggestions you care to make 19. 
as to how the teachers’ institute may 
be improved. 

20. If you consider the teachers’ institute 
obsolete, what would you suggest to 20. Unanswered—28 
take its place? Suggestions—7 

In compiling results from the questionnaire, it was found 
that the average number of teachers under the supervision of 
each county superintendent was 438. Forty-six institutes 
were held during, and seven before the school term. Forty- 
four superintendents favored staging the institute about the 
middle of the first semester, and seven favored the pre-school 
institute. One superintendent voted for a split schedule; 
some of meetings just before the opening of school; the 
others during the second semester. Another county executive 
favored a split schedule, the first part falling about the 
middle of the first semester, the second part at mid-term. 





Not obsolete—18 


Time for Institute 

The preponderant majority of the county school officials 
consider the middle of the first semester as the ideal time 
for scheduling the teachers’ institute. However, there is 
something to be said for the split schedule. Here teachers 
have two opportunities to pause for inspiration and guidance 
during the long journey through the school year. If it were 
possible to have a four-day institute with two days scheduled 
for the middle of the first semester and the remainder about 
the middle of the second semester, the present advantages 
would not only be retained, but the pause during the long, 
hard grind of the second semester when in many instances 
no vacations appear, would be refreshing to both teachers 
and students. Of course, on the other side of the ledger 
would appear the added cost under this plan. But wouldn't 
it be worth it? 


Length of Institute 

In 51 counties, two days are devoted to the institute, while 
in two others, four days are utilized for this purpose. In 45 
cases these days are arranged consecutively and in eight 
instances spaced throughout the year. Full day sessions are 
the rule in 48 counties and half day sessions in five of them. 
Departmental work is offered in 45 of the 53 counties. As 
is to be expected, the lack of departmentalization occurs in 
the counties with a small number of teachers. The obvious 
solution is the bi-county institute with added compensation 
for those teachers who have added expense. This plan has 
been tried with apparent success in at least one instance. 


Pay of Instructors 

The average number of instructors engaged for each 
institute was found to be five. Because of a lack of definite- 
ness on the part of a number of superintendents, it was 
difficult to determine accurately the average pay and the 
average total cost of the institute. As closely as could be 
ascertained, the average pay of the instructors is $85 and 
the average total cost of the institute $450. It must be 
realized, however, that some instructors serve without pay 
and others accept only expense money. Considering the fact 
that the average number of teachers under each superin- 
tendent’s supervision is 438, the average total cost of the 
institute is low, slightly more than one dollar per teacher. 
Naturally, this doesn’t include the money paid by school 
boards for teacher attendance. Forty-two superintendents 
believed institutes as now conducted were worth the cost, 
while seven disagreed with this view. 
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Lectures in Printed Form 

In but 6 of 51 counties were lectures of instructors pub- 
lished. Two counties, of the 52 furnishing information on 
the question, mimeograph and make available to teachers 
lectures of the instructors. Of the 44 superintendents giving 
direct answers to question 13, 23 favored mimeographing 
lectures of instructors for the benefit of the teachers. Thirty- 
two favored mimeographing the most outstanding lectures, 
while 14 opposed this procedure. Thirty-one superintendents 
estimated that the mimeographing of lectures would entail 
too much expense while 21 were of the opposite opinion. 
Sixteen of the county school executives believed that teachers 
would profit more if lectures were available in printed form; 
27 opposed this view. 

Would it not be pertinent to inquire why college students 
take notes while attending class lectures? Why does Thomas 
Briggs of Columbia University, one of America’s outstand- 
ing educators, prepare printed assignment sheets which 
contain the main points of his lectures? Why does Ralph 
Dornfeld Owen, noted educator, usually insist at the begin- 
ning of each lesson upon a summary of the previous lecture 
prepared from the student’s own notes? It is common 
knowledge that the average human mind is quite fallible and 
that its powers of retention should be supplemented by 
printed or written information if the greatest good is to be 
realized from lectures. The average teacher cannot take 
notes effectively while thoroughly enjoying a lecture. Would 
it not be better to have briefs of the lectures prepared before- 
hand or have an expert take notes in shorthand and have 
the lectures mimeographed afterward? Then when the 
teacher got back to the classroom where he could put into 
practice some of the suggestions gleaned from the institute, 
he would have specific, accurate information on the subject 
instantly available. Under the system largely in vogue at the 
present time, the teacher leaves the institute with a certain 
amount of inspiration and the avowed intention of utilizing 
in the classroom the latest educational theories and practice 
given him by institute instructors. When he gets back into 
the classroom and is ready to launch enthusiastically the pro- 
gram embodying the principles and techniques recently ac- 
quired, he finds that he has forgotten important points or 
data essential to the success of the plan. Would not the 
ready availability of this important teaching material im- 
prove the efficiency of the teaching staff? To further this 
aim, it perhaps would be well for the lectures dealing with 
teaching techniques and professional improvement to be 
placed on the faculty meeting agenda. Discussions in 
township teacher meetings would also be available. 

The caliber of the prominent speakers on recent institute 
programs is a tribute to the judgment of the county super- 
intendents. Space does not permit the listing of all the out- 
standing men and women lecturers, but among them are 
the following: Lester K. Ade, F. H. Gaige, Paul F. 
Voelker, Florence Piper Tuttle, Frank D. Slutz, W. D. 
Henderson, Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Lee L. Driver, Frank W. 
Wright, C. C. Ellis, Robert MacGowan, Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Samuel W. Grafflin, and Francis H. Greene. 


Improvements Suggested 

Twenty-eight or more than one-half of the replies did 
not suggest any way of improving the institute. Among the 
suggestions submitted, some of which were evidently meant 
to supplement the work of the institute, were the following: 


Extension courses 

Panel discussions 

Active participation on the part of the teacher 

Demonstration work 

Open forum with exchange of teacher ideas 

Departmental meetings with small groups 

Half-day sessions to discuss own problems according to needs 
(Turn to page 262) 
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A Five-Year Experiment in Post-High 


School Education 


F. DeWITT ZUERNER 


Superintendent of Schools 


North Braddock, Pennsylvania 


N 1929 the economic structure of the United States was 
I rocked to its very foundation by one of the most violent 
economic crises in the history of our country. Unlike other 
periods of economic depression which were soon followed 
by a steady recovery to normalcy, the period which followed 
the 1929 panic continued to lag until we found ourselves 
confronted with the intricate problems of adjustment. As 
we faced these serious problems, one particular problem, 
the education of youths, commanded the attention of respon- 
sible leaders of education. Did education face these prob- 
lems and will education continue to act accordingly? What 
are the task and duty of education toward youth? Shall we 
let things drift to adjust themselves on a /aissez-faire basis? 

One solution worthy of consideration is post-high school 
education. It is probably correct to say that, taken at large, 
our present public school system is well integrated from the 
first grade to the end of the senior year of the high school 
in the more densely-settled sections of Pennsylvania. But 
after graduation from the senior high school the student 
becomes a hypothetical “free lance’ educationally con- 
sidered. The “Quo Vadis” is entirely up to him and his 
family, with the possible exception of a few scholarships 
extended by post-high school educational institutions. From 
then on the economic status of the family becomes largely 
the determining factor in the pursuit of further educational 
training. Thus post-high school education traditionally has 
been operating and still operates for the few and not the 
many, that is “education for all’’ ceases to operate at about 
the age of 18 years. From then on, for approximately 75% 
of the high school graduates formal education ceases to func- 
tion. If the thousands of our high school students are 
to be graduated each year with little or no hope of an 
opportunity to continue their education or translate them- 
selves into a vocation, who, if not the leaders of education, 
shall be responsible in some measure for our social order 
of the future? 


A Junior College at North Braddock 

Four years ago, in 1933 when the depression was at its 
worst, a Junior College was opened at North Braddock, 
through the cooperation of the school board of the borough, 
the Allegheny County Federal Education Project, and the 
University of Pittsburgh. It is unique in the fact that the 
credits earned at the Junior College are accepted by the 
University of Pittsburgh, when and if the student matricu- 
lates in that institution, and passes a thorough advanced 
standing examination given by the University in the course 
studied at the Junior College. 

To provide continuing education for as many as possible 
of the recent high school graduates and others of North 
Braddock and surrounding boroughs, who were unem- 
ployed and economically unable to continue their studies, 
was the purpose at the outset. 

A faculty of high academic and professional rank, ex- 
perienced in college or university teaching, was employed. 
Many of these had served satisfactorily in collegiate posi- 
tions but were temporarily unemployed because of budgetary 
reasons. Courses in college English, algebra, trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, political science, French, German, and 
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Spanish were offered the first year. The three hundred 
sixty-five students, who enrolled the first year, composed two 
distinct groups: those without any particular interest, but 
rather with a desire to employ their leisure time so as to 
escape boredom; and those, who were definitely interested 
in the opportunity to begin or to continue their studies at 
the college level. 


Students Receive Advanced Standing 


In a setup of this kind, experimental in its nature, many 
situations affectirig attendance could be expected. It should 
be remembered that the students had to make great sacri- 
fices to attend school because of the most unfavorable 
economic circumstances prevailing during the first year. At 
the end of the year one hundred sixty-five students received 
certificates for satisfactory attendance. The individuals 
having exceptionally high scholarship were recommended 
for advanced standing in universities and colleges. Total 
recommendations were as follows: English, 14; political 
science, 9; algebra, 27; trigonometry, 12; analytic geometry, 
fe 

Several of those not recommended obtained employ- 
ment during the summer and fall. Others were able to con- 
tinue their college work at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and at State Teachers 
Colleges. Had State credit been given for the work done, 
there would have been a large advanced group entering 
the 1934-35 class. The Junior College, on November 26, 
1934, reopened with an enrolment of 205, of whom 35 
were former students desiring second semester work in 
courses begun the previous year. 

Additional courses in political science II, English I and 
II, mathematics, and physics were offered. Considerable 
class spirit developed. A magazine was published. Ad- 
vanced classes were relatively small from the beginning, but 
students were earnest and of a high caliber. The year closed 
with a group of seventy-six. Of these several were able to 
secure jobs and several more found means of continuing 
their college work in the fall. 

The third year of the Junior College opened January 
15, 1936. The caliber of this year’s students was in general 
higher than either of the first two years. The mortality 
was relatively low through the most severe winter on record, 
and until the ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day Flood” brought a drastic 
drop. Some students directly affected by the flood did not 
return to the school and a large number secured part-time 
employment in connection with rehabilitation work. This 
work enticed some of our most promising as well as the 
least promising students. The year closed with the smallest 
group, but the choicest 50 students. After the examinations 
were given, recommendations for advanced standing at uni- 
versities and colleges were as follows: physics, 11; algebra, 
13; psychology, 9; sociology, 3; and economics, 6. 
Summer Session in 1936 

A summer session of eight weeks of the Junior College 
was opened on June 15, 1936. The student enrolment was 


numerically small, but the group was made up of very 
earnest students. Several students from colleges and normal 
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schools outside of Pittsburgh took advantage of their vaca- 
tion period by enrolling at the Junior College to make up 
work lost either through illness or because of a condition 
received in a subject. Those who successfully passed the 
summer school examinations received full college credit. 

The Junior College is in its fifth year at present. The 
first semester of the 1936-37 school year started on Sep- 
tember 15, and came to a close on February 1. The second 
semester followed a week later and extended until June. 
The second summer session began June 21, with an enrol- 
ment of 63. The first semester of the 1937-38 school year 
began September 20 with an enrolment of 120. 

The faculty has been enlarged and represents a selected 
corps of eight instructors. The curriculum offers a greater 
variety of subjects. Courses in English, public speaking, 
journalism, psychology, sociology, history, economics, 
French, German, Latin, algebra, trigonometry, analytic 
geometry, and physics are being taught. 

The College, which was intended primarily for high 
school graduates of North Braddock and surrounding 
boroughs, is attracting students from greater distances. The 
table shows the enrolment in the college for both semesters 
according to localities. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF ENROLMENT IN THE NorTH BRADDOCK JUNIOR 
COLLEGE BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN METROPOLITAN PITTSBURGH 


First Semester 1936-37 Second Semester 1936-37 
School Districts Male Female Total Male Female Total 








Braddock 20 19 39 24 12 36 
Braddock Twp. a 1 1 Si ee aA 
Broughton oi oe oe 1 ate 1 
Duquesne =i se s 1 is 1 
Edgewood _ 2 2 ae 2 2 
East Pittsburgh 12 2 14 3 4 7 
Forest Hills 1 ae 1 ate a 
Homestead 2 1 3 4 : 4 
Latrobe 1 se 1 ail 5s 
McKeesport 1 Sha 1 2 2 4 
Munhall 1 acs 1 ce - es 
North Braddock 28 17 45 ea | 18 45 
Pitcairn 4 3 7 4 5 9 
Pittsburgh “a 4 4 1 2 3 
Rankin 7 5 12 “ 6 6 
Swissvale 22 7 29 8 3 11 
Turtle Creek 4 4 8 3 3 6 
Wilkinsburg 5 1 6 1 1 2 
108 66 174 19 58 137 


The need of a Junior College in North Braddock was 
proved by a survey conducted in the spring of 1936 by 
the Allegheny County Education Project during which 1,659 
post graduates of Braddock, North Braddock, Rankin, and 
Swissvale High Schools were interviewed. These persons 
were graduates of the classes of 1935, 1934, 1933, and 
1932. It is most important to note that 49.7% of those 
interviewed expressed a strong desire to continue their 
educational training, but could not do so because of un- 
fortunate financial circumstances. The need of such an 
institution has been further substantiated by a recent survey 
in Pennsylvania according to which out of every 1,000 
youths between the ages of 17 and 22, only 172 have the 
opportunity of attending a college and out of this same 
group of 1,000 there are approximately 178 who do not go 
to college because of a lack of funds. It was for this 
latter group that the Junior College was founded and for 
whom it should be continued if possible, as long as the 
need for it exists. 

Institutions attended by those who went to college or 
re-entered college after attending the North Braddock 
Junior College are Carnegie Institute of Technology 6, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Evening School, 2, 
Duquesne University 3, Illinois State Normal 1, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, 5, Mt. Mercy College for 
Women 1, Pennsylvania State College 4, State Teachers Col- 
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lege, Slippery Rock, 1, University of Pittsburgh 37, West- 
inghouse Technical Night School 9, total 68. 

In addition, graduates from the following colleges and 
universities unable to secure employment registered for 
courses in special fields of particular appeal to them: 
Duquesne University 1, Morris Normal College 1, State 
Teachers College at Slippery Rock 1, University of Pitts- 
burgh 4, unknown 4, total 11. 


Youth Conference 


NEW type of youth conference was held in the Forum 

of the Education Building, Harrisburg, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4, sponsored by the Department of Public Instruction, 
Paul L. Cressman, director of the bureau of instruction, in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania branch of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. 

In the forenoon, approximately one hundred high school 
students from the Harrisburg area joined in an open dis- 
cussion of their views on secondary education. The chair- 
man of the group was Marjorie Holly, a student at John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg. Dorothy Waldo Phillips 
of Lansdowne served as moderator. 

The comment of the group was remarkable for its variety 
and for the spontaneous and highly informal manner in 
which it was presented. During this program the seats in 
the Forum were occupied by high school principals and 
others interested in the secondary school problems. 

At the afternoon session, a panel of laymen presented its 
views on the same topic. Represented on the panel of 
laymen were such organizations as the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Pennsylvania Real Estate Association, the YMCA, 
the YMHA, the Public Education and Child Labor Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Following the presentation of views by this group, James 
W. Richardson of the Allentown High School summarized 
the youth conference and R. R. Abernethy, superintendent 
of the Harrisburg public schools, summarized the discussions 
of the lay panel. 

Paul L. Cressman of the bureau of instruction of the 
Department of Public Instruction discussed with the group 
suggested technique for future conferences. 

At six o’clock the group met at a dinner meeting. Pre- 
siding at this meeting was Frank G. Davis of Bucknell 
University, at which time, under the direction of G. C. 
Galphin of Drexel Institute of Technology, a round table 
discussion considered the topic “Planning Local Conferences 
and Studies.” 

The entire conference was unique in that the professional 
educator was required, for the most part, to be a listener and 
to hear an evaluation of the school in terms of student and 
lay ideas. 


Bucknell University Emphasizes Guidance 


UIDANCE is being strongly emphasized by Bucknell 

University. The apppintment a year ago of a dean 
of men who is also chairman of the University Counseling 
Committee and the appointment of ‘a committee on place- 
ment have done much to bring the problem to the attention 
of faculty and students. 

The department of education has presented during the 
year to nearly two hundred teachers in service a symposium 
course in guidance featuring lectures by eight faculty mem- 
bers. A guidance class of seniors has taken over the entire 
guidance program of the seventh and eighth grades in the 
Lewisburg Junior High School. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 4 





CONVENTION DISTRICTS 


I. Southeastern, March 30-April 2, 
Philadelphia 


In cooperation with the twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
Schoolmen’s Week of the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Southeastern Convention District, PSEA, will hold its 
annual meeting at the University. Speakers and topics were 
announced in the March number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, page 225. 


Officers 
President, George R. Cressman, West Chester 
Secretary, Marguerite Tennis, Upper Darby 
Schoolmen’s Week 
Chairman, Francis M. Garver, Philadelphia 
Secretary, LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 


II. Northeastern, May 6 and 7 

The annual meeting of the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will be held at STC, East Stroudsburg, May 6 
and 7. The following speakers for the general sessions have 
been contacted: 

Charles E. Benson, Professor of Educational Psychology, 

New York University 

C. C. Ellis, President, Juniata College, Huntingdon 

J. Frank Faust, President, PSEA, Chambersburg 

Florence Hale, Editor, Grade Teacher, New York 

Garry Cleveland Myers, Psychologist, Cleveland 

Joseph F. Noonan, President STC, Mansfield 

President T. T. Allen, STC, East Stroudsburg, is planning 
for a banquet, Friday evening, May 6. 


Officers 
President, C. C. Madeira, Sunbury 
Secretary, William Herr, Hazleton 


New York City Convention 
LANS for the 76th Annual Convention of the National 
Education Association to be held in New York City, 
June 26-30, 1938, are gradually taking definite form. They 
include: 
General Theme—The Responsibility of Education in Pro- 
moting World Citizenship 
Vesper Service—Center Theatre, Radio City, Sunday, 4:30 


.m. 

Matias Program—Symphony Concert—New York City’s 
welcome to the teachers of the nation, Lewisohn 
Stadium, City College, Sunday, 8 p. m. 

General Session—Greetings from officials of New York 
City, New York State, and neighboring nations 

Representative Assembly—Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day forenoons, paralleled by General Sessions 

Group Meetings—50 Departments and Allied Organiza- 
tions, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons 

Evening Sessions—Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
nights, addresses by national leaders 

Big International Congress—World’s Fair Grounds presided 
over by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 

Sight-seeing—Friday, July 1, arranged by New York City 
and State Officials 

Pennsylvania Headquarters and Lunch 


Pennsylvania State Headquarters will be Room 346, Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, 7th Avenue and 32nd Street, but the Penn- 
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sylvania delegation will room at the Governor Clinton 
Hotel, just opposite the Pennsylvania. The All-Pennsyl- 
vania Lunch will be held Monday, June 27, at 12:00 o'clock 
noon in the Florentine Room of the Governor Clinton 
Hotel. All Pennsylvanians are urged to participate in this 
lunch-business meeting of the delegation. Price, $1. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
HE Executive Council of our Association was convened 
by President J. Frank Faust at the Madison Hotel, 

Atlantic City, for a breakfast conference during the AASA, 

at 7:30 a. m., February 28. There was a 100% attendance, 

and Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman of the Committee on 

Legislation, sat with the Executive Council. They transacted 

the following business: 

I. Received a report from President J. Frank Faust dealing 
with 
1. Conference with the teachers of Clearfield County 

Appointment of the committee on school costs 

Letter to candidates for public office urging sup- 

port of the merit system 

4. Proposed letter to Presidents of Local Branches 

5. Proposed letter to other State-wide organizations 

II. Received a report from the Executive Secretary showing 
1. The following balances on hand 

Current Fund $51,779.67 
Welfare Fund 27,343.46 
2. Paid membership from July 1, 1937, to February 
24, 1938, of 56,988, an increase of 13 over the 
total paid membership of 56,975 for the year 
July 1, 1936, to June 30, 1937 

III. Received a report from the Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary and Director of Research, dealing with court 
decisions 
1. Constitutionality of the tenure act 
2. Henderson Decision and Harrisburg Teachers 
3. Decisions by county courts 
4. Contributions toward expenses of cases appealed 

to the Supreme Court ? 

IV. Received a report from Arthur W. Ferguson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation, containing a ten- 
point statement of the legislative program to be sub- 
mitted to candidates for public office. The Executive 
Council commended the Legislative Committee for its 
work, but requested that the statement be simplified 
and refined and presented to the Executive Council for 
final approval. 

V. Received with gratification, a letter from the U. S. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stating that the 
PSEA had been granted exemption from the payment 
of federal income taxes. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Ww nd 


Pennsylvania Academy of Science 
HE fourteenth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Science will be held at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa., on Friday and Saturday, April 15 
and 16, 1938. The Junior Academy will meet simultane- 
ously. For further information address the Secretary, Dr. 
V. Earl Light, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
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Federal Appropriations to Education 


N FEBRUARY 23 President Roosevelt transmitted to 

Congress a voluminous report on Federal aid. The 
report contained the recommendations of his Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Floyd W. Reeves, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, chairman, following more 
than a year of exhaustive study of the schools throughout 
the country. 

The committee recommends new Federal grants to the 
states for educational purposes, to begin a year hence at 
$70,000,000 and to increase to $199,000,000 by 1944, as 
follows: 

Te ee $ 70,000,000 
109,500,000 


NONI 4? co ioe ok 139,000,000 
Uy i 7 i eee et ee 159,000,000 
LC): Uo (ae 179,000,000 
NEE RR et as Soe Se 199,000,000 


These amounts, in the committee’s opinion, “undoubted- 
ly are small, when compared with total needs.” Two billion 
dollars was spent for public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in 1935-36. 

The new grants recommended are to be divided among 
six major funds. The largest is a general aid fund for the 
current operating and maintenance expenses of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It starts at $40,000,000 
and would increase $20,000,000 a year to $140,000,000. 
These amounts would be divided among the states in pro- 
portion to their financial needs. 

The committee points out that the share of the wealthy 
states must be small if the schools are to be materially im- 
proved where they are now most inadequate. The aim is 
to bring education out of the doldrums; “neither the indi- 
vidual states nor the Federal government can continue to 
tolerate conditions under which a substantial number of the 
citizens of tomorrow receive inadequate preparation for 
effective living.” 

The second recommended aid fund, starting at $2,000,- 
000, and rising to $6,000,000, is to improve the preparation 
of teachers and other educational personnel. 

The third fund, $20,000,000 the first year and $30,000,- 
000 the second and following years, is recommended for 
the construction of school buildings in order to facilitate the 
desirable reorganization of school districts, which the com- 
mittee says are now too small in many rural areas. 

The fourth fund, $1,000,000 at first and $2,000,000 the 
third year and after, is recommended for the improved 
administration of State departments of education. These 
departments would have their duties greatly increased by 
the committee’s program, since they would perform most of 
the work of administering the proposed Federal aid. 

The fifth recommended fund, beginning at $5,000,000 
and increasing to $15,000,000, is for “civic, general, and 
vocational part-time adult educational activities,” and is to 
be expended through schools, colleges, and other educa- 
tional agencies in the states. It would be allocated among 
the states on the basis of their adult populations. 

The sixth fund recommended is for rural library service; 
it starts at $2,000,000 and rises to $6,000,000. It would 
be allocated on the basis of rural population. The com- 
mittee points out that at present rural people throughout 
the country seldom have public library service. 

The new grants are in addition to those now made for 
vocational education, which approximate $50,000,000 a 
year. 

The committee recommends the new grants for a period 
of six years only, ending in 1945. By the end of the six 
years, it is anticipated that increases in Federal aid will be 
planned. “Before such increases are made, however, the 
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committee recommends that the proposed program be care- 
fully reviewed under appropriate auspices after it has been 
in operation for several years.” The school year 1943-44 is 
suggested for the stock taking. 

“Increased Federal aid after the six-year period should be 
dependent not only upon needs,” the report states, “but also 
upon further experience with Federal-state relationships. 
The committee believes that it will prove possible to work 
out relationships between the Federal government and the 
states that will safeguard adequately the expenditure of 
Federal funds while continuing to maintain state and local 
autonomy in the direction of schools. That belief should be 
tested by experience, however, before irrevocably commit- 
er: the Federal government to a large program of Federal 
aid. 

The distribution of Federal aid funds within a state will 
not be left exclusively to state officials but will be de- 
pendent upon joint plans agreed upon by the various state 
departments of education and the United States Office of 
Education. ‘State and Federal officials,” the committee 
states, ‘should be required to make the allotments to local 
districts on an objective basis in a manner that will most 
effectively lessen the inequalities of opportunity for school- 
ing. 

In order to avoid Federal control, the committee report 
recommends strongly that Federal statutes and joint plans 
relating to all forms of education under state and local 
auspices should reserve explicitly to state and local agencies 
the administration of schools, determination of the content 
and processes of education, and decision as to the best uses 
of the allotments of Federal funds within the types of ex- 
penditure for which Federal funds may be available. 

Parochial and other non-public schools, according to the 
recommendations of the report, may share to a limited ex- 
tent in the benefits of Federal assistance. This undoubtedly 
is justified on the principle that the dollar should follow the 
child to school. The determination of those schools which 
are public and those which are not public is made the re- 
sponsibility of the respective states. Expenditures for which 
such aid may be approved are textbooks and reading ma- 
terials, transportation of pupils, scholarships for pupils six- 
teen to nineteen years of age, and health and welfare serv- 
ices. 

The major points of difference between the report and 
the Harrison-Fletcher Bill as proposed in the former ses- 
sion of Congress are in the amount of appropriations and 
the method of distribution. The Harrison-Fletcher Bill pro- 
posed an allotment for the first year of $100,000,000 with 
increases each year so that for the fifth year and thereafter 
the annual appropriation for school purposes would approxi- 
mate $300,000,000. 

The basis of apportionment under the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill was on the number of persons five to twenty years of 
age in each state—$2.54 per person the first year and in- 
creasing to $7.63 per person for the fifth year. The Harri- 
son-Fletcher Bill also provided that having received the 
funds, the state might apportion them to the districts ac- 
cording to any plan it might choose. 

Transmitted to Congress just previous to the meeting of 
the American Association of School Administrators at At- 
lantic City, the provisions of the report were widely dis- 
cussed during the meeting. The major point of controversy 
seemed to be that portion which permitted use of the funds 
for non-public schools. Officially, however, the AASA of 
the NEA referred the report to the Educational Policies 
Commission for study and recommendations. 


Life is not so short but there’s always time for courtesy.— 
Emerson. 
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Albright College President 


Harry V. Masters, dean of the 
College of Education, Drake Uni- 
versity, who has been elected 
president of Albright College, is 
believed to be one of the youngest 
college presidents in the country. 
He will assume office at the begin- 
ning of the fall term at the age 
of 35. 

Dr. Masters is the third presi- 
dent of Albright College since its 
location in Reading ten years ago. 
His predecessors were W. Floyd 
Teel, who died in 1932, and J. 
Warren Klein, who will serve until 
the close of the school year. Dr. Klein announced his res- 
ignation last February. 

‘Before becoming dean of education at Drake in 
1936, Dr. Masters taught at Ohio University and 
Western State College of Education, Bollingham, Wash., 
where he was also associate director of the bureau of re- 
search. He was research assistant in education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa from 1925-1927. The following two years 
he was supervisor and director of intermediate grades at 
Hibbing, Minn. He served on the school survey of Daven- 
port, Iowa, in 1924-25. 

A native of Warren, Ohio, Dr. Masters was graduated 
from Western Union College in 1924. He received his 
master’s and doctor’s degrees at the University of Iowa. 
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Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
HE 1938 district or inter-county contests for Pennsyl- 
vania high schools, qualifying meets for the eleventh 
annual State contests, will be held early in April at Mead- 
ville, California, McKeesport, Elizabeth, Knox, Lock Haven, 
State College, Huntingdon, Shippensburg, Wilkes-Barre, 
Northampton, and Norristown. 

The 1938 series of inter-school competitions will be con- 
cluded at Grove City, April 29 and 30, when high school 
bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, debate teams, orators, 
readers, and speakers will participate for State honors and 
ratings in 53 events. The State contests will be adminis- 
tered by the Extension Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Address inquiries to C. Stanton Belfour, Executive 
Secretary of the League, University of Pittsburgh. 


Commercial Teachers Meet 
HE Tri-State Commercial Education Association will 
hold its annual spring conference at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 8 and 9. 
April 8, Evening, Social, Urban and Social Rooms 
April 9, 9:00 a. m., Registration 
10:00 a. m., Business Meeting 
10:25 a. m., Address, Character Education, Judge 
Sara Soffel 
11:00 a. m., Address, Propaganda or Truth in 
Business Education, R. R. Aurner, 
University of Wisconsin 
12:00 Lunch, Address, Adjustments, Frank 
M. Totten, Chase National Bank, 
New York 
OFFICERS 
President, R. F. Webb, STC, Indiana 
First Vice-Pres., Roy T. Mattern, Pittsburgh 
Second Vice-Pres., Russell P. Bobbitt, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Anna H. Brier, Butler 
Treasurer, N. B. Curtis, STC, Shippensburg 
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Ellwood City Superintendent 





J. Ellis Bell, newly elected 
superintendent of schools at EIl- 
wood City, took up his work there 
on March 7. Mr. Bell is a grad- 
uate of New Wilmington High 
School and of Westminster College 
in 1922. He received his Master 
of Arts Degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1928 
and has done additional graduate 
work at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Following graduation from col- 
lege Mr. Bell taught one year 
in the New Wilmington High 
School; from 1923 to 1929 he was teacher, coach, and prin- 
cipal of the Sandy Lake High School; was principal of the 
Ellwood City High School from 1929 to 1934, and since 
then has been principal of the Clairton Senior High School. 
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Temple's Student Conference 


EPRESENTATIVES of more than 50 high schools in 

this and neighboring states held a Conference on Na- 
tional Problems at Temple University, Saturday, March 12, 
under the auspices of the university and the Civic Forum 
League. 

Problems for discussion at the conference included crop 
control, minimum wages, flood control and power projects, 
labor problems, consumers’ cooperatives, socialized medicine, 
crime, and slum clearance and Federal housing. Students 
served as chairmen for the round-table discussions. 

At the afternoon session the panel topics were ‘Present 
Economic Trends in National Legislation,” and “‘Social 
Experiments for Individual Betterment.” 

The committee directing the conference is composed of 
Charles E. Sohl, Abington High School, chairman; Ray 
Wallick, Upper Darby High; Millard E. Gladfelter, 
registrar, Temple University; Warren Johnson, West Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls; Rebecca Altshuler, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; George Oeste, Olney 
High; Howard Drake, Lansdowne High; W. L. Rothwell, 
Ambler High; Herbert F. Arnold, Germantown High; 
and Raymond Hood, Gratz High. 


American Education Week 1938 


HE program for American Education Week 1938 has 

just been announced by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This program has been adopted by the three na- 
tional agencies which sponsor American Education Week— 
the National Education Association, the United States Office 
of Education, and the American Legion. 

General Theme: Education fur Tomorrow's America 
Sunday, November 6 —Achieving the Golden Rule 
Monday, November 7 -—Developing Strong Bodies 

and Able Minds 
Tuesday, November 8 —Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge 
Wednesday, November 9-Albdiaies Values and Stand- 
ards 
Thursday, November 10—Accepting New Civic Re- 
sponsibilities 
—Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom 
Saturday, November 12 —Gaining Security for All. 


Friday, November 11 
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A Service for Faculty Sponsors 


HE National Conference on Student Participation in 

School Administration was planned by Principal N. 
Robert Ringdahl, Principal of Corcoran School, Minne- 
apolis, and held its first meeting with the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1927. The purpose of the organization 
was to promote pupil activities in secondary schools. It 
was thought that a school should not only be a training 
for life, but life itself, and that young people should have 
a part in solving their own problems. To extend this 
movement Superintendent Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, 
Georgia, started the National Association of Student Officers 
at Los Angeles in 1931. 

The principal objectives of the Conference are: 

To emphasize the idea of student participation. 

To encourage worth-while student organizations. 

To serve as a clearinghouse of exchange of ideas. 

To encourage and help sponsor the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers. 

5. To educate the students in civic responsibilities. 

6. To offer the students experiences in leadership. 

7. To give the students opportunities to take part in 
the administration of school affairs which con- 
cern the student body. 

8. To set the correct proportion for social and scho- 
lastic phases of school life. 

9. To promote among the students a cooperative spirit 
and a feeling that they are responsible for the 
school as a whole. 

Membership: 

Teachers sponsoring an activity in either elementary or 
high schools, principals, superintendents, supervisors, and all 
other educators interested in promoting democracy in school 
life are invited to become members. 

The dues are one dollar a year and may be paid either 
by the, school or an individual. Membership includes a 
subscription to Student Life and also entitles the member to 
receive all mimeographed material sent out by either the 
National Conference or the National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers. 

Dues are payable at once in order that the educators who 
are members may receive the full benefit of the plans for 
the year and may be paid to Miss Adeline M. Smith, Presi- 
dent of the National Conference, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 
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Student Delegates and Sponsors at Fourth Annual Convention of Pennsylvania Association of Student Participation in Schooi 
Government, State College High School, October 29 and 30, 1937. Harold J. Pegg, Altoona, State Director 





Pep Meetings for Teachers 
(From page 256) 

8. Payment to teachers of $4 per day of meeting at State Teachers 
College 

9. More funds made available for securing best lecturers 

10. One full week of institute 

11. Institute and banquet (Used in Adams County) 

12. Substitute activities for small groups for whom departmental- 
ization is impractical, ¢.g., kindergarten teachers, dental hy- 
gienists 

13. Employment of the best speakers in the county to give prac- 
tical talks and inspiration 

14. Payment to teachers for visitation at approved schools 

15. Committees of teachers to help formulate the program 

Delaware County's Institute 

Perhaps all of the counties incorporate some of these sug- 
gestions in their institute programs and some of them utilize 
a great many of them. Since the superintendent of Delaware 
County was kind enough to submit several programs of 
past institutes, it was discovered that Delaware County has a 
well-rounded and up-to-the-minute institute. It is quite likely 
that committees of teachers helped formulate the program. 
Much teacher participation is evident. The program is ar- 
ranged for general meetings and group meetings. The 
group meetings, divided according to subject interest, are 
presided over by teachers from various schools in the 
county. Many teachers from the county are listed as 
speakers, hence problems arising from the needs and ex- 
periences of the classroom can be discussed from first-hand 
knowledge. Of course, many experts from outside the 
county are brought in to contribute to the success of the 
meetings. Round table and forum discussions are utilized. 
One of the most interesting features of the 1936 institute 
was a panel discussion—“‘Social studies in the high school 
from the students’ viewpoint.’”” The panel chairman was 
R. O. Hughes of Pittsburgh, and the student members of 
the panel were student representatives of various county 
high schools. 

To illustrate a superintendent’s point of view in reference 
to the purpose of the institute, a letter from Franklin County 
stating the philosophy back of Franklin Institutes will be 
quoted. 

“Our institutes are planned to give the teachers a vision 
of the magnitude of the task of teaching and to acquaint 
them with the broad aspects of education. Our teachers 
today are well trained in methods and techniques but so 
many of them cannot see the forest for the trees. They 
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Middletown School Board Retiring President 





Henry W. George, who was 
elected a member of the Middle- 
town School Board for the past 
twenty-six years, retired at the end 
of 1937. He was elected Novem- 
ber, 1911, and served continuous- 
ly until December 1, 1937. He 
was elected president of the board 
December, 1919, and served in that 
capacity until his retirement. He 
is a physician and has practiced 
medicine in Middletown for the 
past thirty-seven years. Since 1904 
he has also been a Pennsylvania 
railroad surgeon. 

During the period of his membership, the high school has 
grown from an enrolment of 75 students to 443 students. 
He has served the schools faithfully; and was always ready 
to support a program that was for the best interest of the 
children of Middletown. 
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are so narrowed by specialization that a child should be 
compartmentalized and divided into segments for instruc- 
tion. In my opinion, a two-day institute should be largely 
a challenge to the teachers to face the total task and purpose 
of education in such a way that every lesson that they teach 
will be effective in development of character and ideals 
of living. 

“Our institutes have been a means of keeping up a high 
morale in our teaching force and in giving our teaching 
force and in giving our teachers a vision of the total pro- 
gram of education.” 

Educators may take issue with some of the above state- 
ments, but no one can deny the vast importance of the 
development of character and ideals of living. It is highly 
laudable that this superintendent has a definite philosophy 
of education upon which to base the institute program. 

Those who believe the teachers’ institute obsolete, sug- 
gested the following substitutes: 

Extension courses 

Round table discussions 

Summer session attendance 

One week of summer school attendance 
Survey teachers 

6. College extension work for one semester 

Teacher further education in his own field 
Here are some excellent suggestions, but probably better 


as supplements to than substitutes for the institute. 
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Conclusions 

1. In the opinion of the majority of superintendents of county 
schools in Pennsylvania, the teachers institute is not obsolete. 

2. Since the institute affects more than 23,000 teachers, it is of 

vital importance to Pennsylvania education. 

The institute should be held during the school term. 

. Full day sessions are preferable to half day sessions. 

. The institute as now conducted is worth the cost. 

6. County superintendents show initiative in devising ways and 
means of improving the institute and also are eager to co- 
operate in any plan for such improvement. 

7. The quality of instruction in the institutes, if judged from the 
list of lecturers, is uniformly good. 

8. Sufficient funds should always be appropriated to secure the 
best lectures available. 

9. The mimeographing of at least the outstanding lectures on 
the institute program is worthy of consideration. 

10. Many county superintendents see the need for more active 
participation on the part of the teacher. 

11. Bi-county institutes are desirable where the number of teachers 
in one county is too small for efficient institute work. 

12. Supplementary activities such as extension courses, summer 

school courses, and meetings at Teachers Colleges are favored 

by county superintendents. 
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Summerville Teacher Retires 





After forty-three years of serv- 
ice, thirty-two of which were spent 
in Summerville, the retirement of 
Minnie Ballentine brings to a close 
a career of splendid educational 
service. Keenly alive to the four- 
fold needs of her pupils, deeply 
sympathetic, and always under- 
standing, Miss Ballentine’s influ- 
ence can never be measured. 

In the course of the years Miss 
Ballentine taught in Jenks Town- 
ship, Forest County; Hawthorne 

MINNIE BALLENTINe Borough, Clarion County; Burrel, 

Indiana County; and Rose, Polk 
and Beaver Townships, and Summerville Borough, Jefferson 
County. 

Miss Ballentine received her education in the Summerville 
public school, the Summerville Academy, and the State 
Normal School, Clarion, from which she was graduated in 
1895. 

















Recommendations 


1. A four-day institute, with two days scheduled for the middle 
of the first semester and the remainder during the second 
semester. 

2. Institute programs planned with the aid of committees of 
teachers and resulting from a sound philosophy of education. 

3. Definite provision made for (1) inspirational lectures, (2) in- 
structional lectures. 

4. At least the most outstanding lectures or briefs of them mimeo- 
graphed and made available to the teachers. 

5. Bi-county institutes in counties with small teacher population 
with added compensation to teachers apportioned according to 
distance traveled. This consolidation makes possible an added 
number of top-flight lecturers and increased departmentaliza- 
tion. 

6. More teacher participation by making use, whenever possible, 
of local teacher leaders and speakers, open forums and round 
table discussions. “We learn by doing.” 

. Additional demonstration work to show educational theories 
and techniques in actual operation. 

8. Township teacher meetings several weeks after the county 
institute in order to discuss the institute program, the applica- 
tion of educational theories and techniques to actual practice, 
and the comparison of results. 

9. An institute party or “get together” held in the evening. Here 
teachers could meet old friends and classmates. Teachers and 
school executives could mingle, chat, dance, play cards and 
games, and the esprit de corps would be strengthened. A 
teacher should have a well rounded personality. Too often 
his social side is neglected. Here is an opportunity to add a 
worth-while feature to the county institute. 
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Pennsylvania Publications Win in 


Christmas Seal Competition 

| gs a sata received top honors in a nationwide 
scholastic press competition on the subject of Christmas 

Seals, according to an announcement made by the National 

Tuberculosis Association. 

The winning school papers were The March, publica- 
tion of the Francis A. March Junior High School, Easton; 
The Palm, issued by the Palmer Township Schools, near 
Easton; and the School News, publication of the Perryopolis 
Grade School at Perryopolis, Fayette County. 

Competing in the junior high school division, The 
March’s feature article in its January issue received first 
place in the estimation of the committee of judges; in the 
elementary school division, The Palm received first place 
for the editorial in its January issue, and the news story in 
he School News, appearing in its Health Issue, was judged 

est. 












FRIENDSHIP DINNER 
Ball Room 


Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEARLY 2400 GUESTS 








REGISTRATION of 11,000 indicated an attendance 

well over 15,000 at the Atlantic City Convention of 
the newly christened American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, a department of the NEA. While the weather- 
man nearly destroyed confidence in Atlantic City’s winter 
climate, there was but little snow on the board walk and 
he did not prevent the crowding of nearly all programs, 
eating, and social gatherings. 

The great convention hall afforded ample accommodations 
for the large general sessions, numerous conferences, the 
ice carnival, and the exhibits. The latter occupied record- 
breaking space and produced revenue running above 
$42,000. The grand ballroom was frequently crowded and 
was only slightly taxed by the 2,380 guests at the Friendship 
dinner, shown above. 

The experienced staffs of the AASA and the NEA staged 
the convention in their usual masterful and efficient manner, 
but ran slightly amuck by bringing in a Philadelphia caterer 
and force of 270 to serve the Friendship dinner. As an 
Atlantic City ordinance makes it illegal for an outside con- 
cern to serve meals in the city, S. D. Shankland, executive 
secretary, should not have been surprised at his arrest during 
the wee small hours next morning when the ice carnival 
and dancing were in full swing. 

President Charles B. Glenn and his executive committee 
built the five-day program around the sixteenth yearbook, 
which makes a direct attack upon the educational aspects of 
the difficulties facing young people. 


Essentialists 

William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a group of “Essentialists” took issue with the 
“Progressives” at the Atlantic City Convention and charged 
that American children are being cheated out of education 
by fancy teaching methods. In spite of its vast expense, 
Dr. Bagley claims that “‘public education in the United 
States is in many ways appallingly weak and ineffective. 
Age for age, the average pupil in our elementary schools 
does not know as much about fundamentals as pupils of 
other countries.”” If this is true of elementary school pupils, 
it is doubly true in high schools, ‘‘which yearly are more 
nearly approaching the primary level.’” Increasing pro- 
portions of junior and senior high school students are ‘‘really 
illiterate and not only unable to read effectively, but require 
instruction in arithmetic and grammar.” Among the sup- 
porters of Dr. Bagley are Charles H. Judd, University of 





ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Chicago; Guy M. Whipple, secretary of the National Society 
for the Study of Education; Alden Shaw of the Detroit 
Country Day School; George Shores of George Peabody 
University; and Robert Maynard Hutchins, President, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The group complained that the United 
States is the only country in which universal education has 
not resulted in a decrease in crime. They said these 
Progressive’ teachers destroy school discipline, make the 
pupils bosses of the schoolroom, and inculcate the idea that 
children can get an education in ‘‘sugar-coated form’ with- 
out having to work for it. The net result is that children 
slide through school without effort and learn very little. 
The ‘‘Essentialists” will fight for the following principles: 
1. Establishment of rigorous standards and protection of 
the child in the right to be guided, disciplined, and 
instructed 

2. Exercise reading and an “irreducible’’ amount of book 
learning designed to skill pupils in “attitudes common 
to democratic culture.” 

This controversy was echoed in the press by Dorothy 
Thompson, who in her daily column syndicated by the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Inc., said: 

“I think it would be well for the progressivists to pay 
some close attention to what the essentialists say. For, 
unless I read the signs of the times incorrectly, there is 
brewing in this country a parents’ revolt against the way 
that their children are being spoiled in many of the progres- 
sive schools. I hear it on all sides. Parents complain that 
their children are, first of all, terribly unmannerly. If they 
have been trained in any sort of decent use of the English 
language at home, it is ruined by a very few weeks in 
school. They complain that their children can not read, 
write a legible hand, or spell. Furthermore, the children 
show a complete disinclination to tackle any kind of work 
which does not immediately capture their imagination and 
interest. The idea that there is any satisfaction to be found 
in doing even a dull task methodically and well seems com- 
pletely non-existent.” 


Resolutions 

The committee on resolutions, Nicholas Bauer, chairman, 
New Orleans, after consideration of many educational issues 
challenging the best thinking of the American people, 
presented these four resolutions, which were adopted by 
unanimous vote: 

1. Democracy. The American Association of School 
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CHARLES B. GLENN, 
President, AASA 


Birmingham, Ala., 


presiding 











Administrators reaffirms its faith in democracy as the pattern 
of human relationship most likely to bring about the maxi- 
mum happiness and well-being of all the people. Yet 
today, as probably never before, democracy is being chal- 
lenged, not only abroad but even within our own nation, 
by other patterns that compete for our loyalties. This chal- 
lenge, subtle and perplexing as it is, must be met if democracy 
as a way of life is to persist. In order to maintain and 
uphold and to apply ever more widely the principles and 
ideals inherent in democracy, we urge the educational pro- 
fession 

A. To examine and re-examine continuously and critic- 
ally the principles and responsibilities of democracy and the 
democratic ideal 

B. To exemplify in the relations both between teachers 
and pupils and between administrators and teachers, the 
essential spirit of democracy 

C. To provide in the curriculum at various maturity 
levels for experiences designed primarily to help pupils 
grow in their understanding and appreciation of the demo- 
cratic ideals and their implications for every area of life. 

D. To promote and support a nationwide program to 
insure that all youth and adults achieve an intelligent under- 
standing of the actual situation—social, political, and 
economic; through this understanding to facilitate the 
changes which society from time to time finds indispensable 
to the effective realization of such democratic ideals as: the 
guarantee of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; the 
establishment of social and economic security; the control of 
public policies by all the people; the equality of opportunity 
for each personality; and the freedom of expression. 

2. Youth. The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators commends the work of its Commission on 
Youth Problems which prepared the 1938 yearbook, Youth 
Education Today. The dilemma in which youth finds itself 
is a challenge to our whole social and economic order, but 
to the schools in particular. Convincing evidence is sub- 
mitted in the yearbook of the need to make material modifi- 
cations in the educational experiences offered youth of 
secondary-school age. The attainment in youth of creative 
citizenship, satisfying personal relationships, appropriate use 
of leisure, and vocational competence, calls for the best 
that the schools can offer. To this end, the Association 
urges educators 

A. To develop an increasingly dynamic curriculum 
that is centered in the realities 

B. To provide youth, whether in or out of school, with 
adequate services for adjustment, guidance, and placement 

C. To coordinate the school activities with the many 





other desirable agencies that influence and affect the lives of 
youth 

3. Teacher-Education and Selection. The American As- 
sociation’ of School Administrators considers the most im- 
portant influence in the school education of the child to be 
the individual teacher. Our most important problem, there- 
fore, is the improvement in the organization and processes 
of teacher-education and selection. 

Accordingly, we commend this problem to our Educa- 
tional Policies Commission for special study and report on 
such phases as 


A. Proper qualifications and standards for selective ad- 
missions to our teacher-training institutions 

B. Adequacy and competence of teacher-training staffs 

C. The content, materials, and methods for effective 
teacher-education 

D. More serviceable programs of adjustment, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up work 

E. Better systems of certification 

F. Programs of apprenticeship-training and in-service 
education 
to the end that boys and girls shall receive the best in 
education; that the election of teachers shall be on the basis 
of individual merit rather than on the basis of needs of in- 
dividuals for jobs; and that teachers may assume their place 
of leadership in community life. 

4. Federal Aid for Public Education. Year after year 
for the past several years the American Association of 
School Administrators has affirmed its belief that Federal 
aid for public education was necessary in order to provide 
equality of educational opportunity for the nation’s children. 
The soundness of that belief has been verified by the find- 
ings of President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion whose report was submitted to the President of the 
United States and by him transmitted to the Congress on 
February 23, 1938. In the official news release of this re- 
port the statement is made that “unless the Federal Govern- 
ment participates in the financial support of schools and 
related services, several millions of children of America will 
continue to be largely denied the educational opportunity 
that should be regarded as their birthright.” 

We note further with genuine approval the conclusion 
of the Advisory Committee on Education that this Federal 
aid must be given without Federal control of education, for, 
again quoting the official news release, ‘in order that local 
initiative and responsibility may be maintained, all Federal 
action should reserve explicitly to state and local auspices 
the general administration of schools, control over the pro- 
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cess of education, and the determination of the best uses 
of allotments of Federal funds within the types of expendi- 
tures for which Federal funds may be made available. The 
Federal Government should in no case attempt to control 
the curriculums of the schools and the methods of teaching 
to be employed in them.” 

However, since the complete report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education is not available at this time for careful 
and well-considered study and analysis, before final action 
is taken committing this organization it is recommended that 
the report of the Advisory Committee on Education be 
referred to the Educational Policies Commission and to the 
Legislative Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion for study, for the purpose of evolving a plan by which 
legislation will be framed and enacted, putting into effect 
the principles and policies repeatedly affirmed by this organi- 
zation through which Federal aid for public education will 
be secured without Federal control. 


All-Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Had there been two more participants, the number would 
have equaled the boiling point of 212. Under President 
J. Frank Faust’s leadership, State Superintendent Lester K. 
Ade brought greetings, President-elect John A. Sexson, 
Pasadena, Calif., spoke as guest of honor, and each of the 
seven PSEA past-presidents in attendance spoke briefly: 
H. H. Baish, C. E. Dickey, W. Lee Gilmore, Ben G. 
Graham, Charles F. Maxwell, Mary B. McAndrew, and 
Carmon Ross. 


Officers for 1938 

President, John A. Sexson, Pasadena, Calif. 
1st Vice-Pres., C. B. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala. 
2d Vice-Pres., Paul E. Rankin, Detroit, Mich. 
Exec. Com., J. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Ark. 





ABSTRACT OF ADDRESS 


Teaching the Mentally Handicapped 


W. T. Root, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tee group below the borderline is so obviously in- 
capable of proper social, school, and vocational adjust- 
ment that the problem is less because so sharply defined that 
the public at large recognizes that it exists and custodial 
care is provided, or at least, the need is admitted if not 
adequately met. 

With the borderline-dullnormal we have a distinctly dif- 
ferent psychological problem. The less incisive the evil, 
the more baffling the distinction in the mind of the general 
public. These children occupy no-man’s land in our usual 
curriculum set up of vocational training leading to the 
skilled trades, and the clerical, technical, and professional 
pursuits. The borderline-dullnormal group probably repre- 
sents about 5,000,000 on an estimate of 30,000,000 U. S. 
school children. No mean problem for the school ad- 
munistrator. 

This group, taking the country as a whole, never has 
had a planned program with any check as to the outcome 
of his education upon leaving school. The span of time 
between his loitering in school and his vocational and social 
failure is too long for us to be aware that we have failed. 
We need a carefully planned social-educational-vocational 
follow-up covering many years from which we may prepare 
cumulative prediction tables of the degree of vocational and 
civic success. 

The inability of the parents to understand the limitations 
of this group has made the problem of vocational guidance 
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delicate and dangerous for the administrator. It will take 
courageous teachers to advise honestly. Our democratic 
ideology epitomized in “All men are created equal” and 
“Hitch your wagon to a star’; has misled us in adjusting 
the curriculum to biologic needs and limitations. 

It will require a long-time program of study to predict 
the type of job and type of school work for the varying 
individual needs of this borderline group. Suffice to say, 
the present academic high school and the technical trade 
school do not fit this group for life. We need repetitive 
training in the semi-skilled trades and the simpler types 
of farm training in rural districts. The increasing com- 
plexity in the skilled trades growing out of basic invention 
should warn us that there is going to be less room in the 
skilled trades for the borderline-dullnormal tomorrow than 
there is today. 

This group needs social and ethical training just as well 
as the normal for he will marry, vote, and be a part of 
civic life. He needs, however, prolonged training in con- 
crete, practical situations and personal habits rather than 
ideology about economics, political science, and mental 
hygiene. He needs pedagogical methods suited to his ability 
to learn and abstract. 

Everyone dislikes child labor, but historically, it must be 
kept in mind that the borderline-dullnormal dropped out of 
school because the academic program leading to the pro- 
fessions was beyond him. He then found a job if he 
could or went to work on the farm. Increasing the legal 
school age has thrown this group back on the teachers, a 
group requiring simple hand motor and still simpler civic- 
social education. This means an enormous increase in floor 
space and physical plant if we are to make these additional 
school years of vocational value instead of habitual training 
in loitering and discontent. 


School of Family Education 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
June 13-17, 1938 


HE 1938 session of the School of Family Education will 
be held at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
June 13-17. 

This is sponsored by the Association for the Study of 
Family Relationships of which Mrs. Mulford Stough, who 
originated the plan for the school five years ago, is presi- 
dent; Charlotte Easby Grace, a consulting psychologist, 
Philadelphia, first vice-president; Mrs. Anna G. Green, 
chief of home economics education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, second vice-president; Elizabeth 
Clever, instructor, Bronxville High School, and field worker 
for the Committee on Study of Adolescence, General Edu- 
cation Board, Rockefeller Foundation, New York City, sec- 
retary, and Russell I. Thompson, registrar and associate 
professor of education and psychology, Dickinson College, 
treasurer. 

The plan of the program will follow much the same 
pattern as in preceding years. Its general theme is family 
relationships which involve not only relationships existing 
within the family group but also those of the family to the 
church, to the school, and to the community. The central 
idea around which the major content of the courses is 
built is “the whole child” from the standpoint of his physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and spiritual development. 

Among the national agencies which cooperate in this 
project from year to year and have made most valuable 
contributions to its program is the Child Study Association 
of America of which Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg is director. 
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PSEA Initiates School Costs Survey 


TUDIES and surveys of school costs, taxation, ability to 
support public education, sources of revenue, and 
equitable distribution of State subsidies in Pennsylvania will 
be one of the major activities of the PSEA for the current 
year. This program was initiated by a resolution adopted by 
the House of Delegates at the Harrisburg, 1937, meeting. 


The following committee will be responsible for this task: 
J. Frank Faust, President of PSEA, Chambersburg, ex 
officio; Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; William J. Connor, Superintendent of 
Schools, Allentown; Ira G. Flocken, Chief Accountant and 
Statistician, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh; Luther 
Harr, City Treasurer, Philadelphia; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 
President, State Teachers College, Kutztown; A. H. Vos- 
burg, member of Board of School Directors, Mansfield; 
Mervin J. Wertman, Superintendent, Lehigh County 
Schools, Allentown; Paul Wueller, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Pennsylvania State College, State College; and 
Charles F. Young, Superintendent of Schools, East Pitts- 
burgh. 

The initial meeting of the committee was held at PSEA 
Headquarters on Saturday, March 19. The following 
method of procedure was agreed upon: 

1. Through surveys and studies of researches already 
made the committee will determine what is the actual situa- 
tion with respect to the items of school finance designated 
in the. survey. 

2. Such additional needed researches will be made as are 
necessary to secure complete facts on each topic. 

3. Recommendations will be formulated from the data 
and material developed. Presentation of all recommenda- 
tions will be in terms of clear, forceful statements simplified 
so that they will be clearly understood. 

4. A conclusion of the report and recommendations will 
be attempted before the next meeting of the Legislature. 

The committee will be a working committee. This was 
evident not only by the participation of the individual com- 
mittee members in the discussion of the various topics but 
became a reality when five subcommittees of two members 
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each assumed definite responsibility for the preparation of 
separate parts of the report. 

Responsibilities of the subcommittees and their member- 
ship are as follows: School costs, Ira G. Flocken and Q. 
A. W. Rohrbach; taxation, A. H. Vosburg and Paul 
Wueller; ability to support public education, Luther Harr 
and Lester K. Ade; sources of revenue, William J. Connor 
and Charles F. Young; distribution of State subsidies, 
Mervin J. Wertman and J. Frank Faust. 

The services of H. E. Gayman, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary, and Carl D. Morneweck, Chief, Division of Child Ac- 
counting and Research, and Assistant Director of Bureau of 
Administration and Finance, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, will be available to the committee as needed. In ad- 
dition, the committee will use the cooperative facilities of 
the Department of Public Instruction, the State School Di- 
rectors Association, the National Education Association, and, 
as required, employ such expert services as are needed. 

To avoid becoming lost in the techniques of the study, 
three questions will be kept uppermost in mind: 1. What 
is an adequate educational program for Pennsylvania? 2. 
Why is it an adequate educational program for Pennsyl- 
vania? 3. How can this adequate educational program 
be guaranteed to the children of the Commonwealth? 

In addition to the survey committee, President Faust 
contemplates the appointment of a larger committee of 
schoolmen and laymen to help bring together the data 
needed and, in turn, distribute and interpret to the public 
the data developed. 

The committee will proceed vigorously in its work. The 
subcommittees will make preliminary reports, including 
presentation of tentative outlines of the portion for which 
each is responsible, on Tuesday, April 5. 

The discussions at the meeting held March 19 indicated 
that there is general agreement among the members of the 
committee that the solution of the problem lies in more 
equitable assessments, in greater financial support on the 
part of the State, and a refining of the method of distribut- 
ing State subsidies which will guarantee a foundation pro- 
gram to every boy and girl and equalize local support neces- 
sary for such a foundation program. 





MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL seniors, | 





class of 1917, asked to work without 
compensation to gain necessary work 
experience and knowledge of adjust- | 
ment. After a series of vocational con- 
ferences, 97 students made _ specific 
choices of vocations and worked dur- 
ing the week of the Easter recess in | 


Pennypacker 1223 





BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Reliable, Selective Service for School Officials and Teachers 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Juniper and Walnut Streets 


Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Management 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 





their community. The project is de- | 
sctibed by the high school principal, | ~ 











Frederick L. Pond, in an article in the | 
November issue of the NEA Journal. | 








MONEY for SERVICE 


Teachers and Principals Earn $200 a 
month this summer with new educa- 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 


Candidates carefully selected. 


202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Early registration advisable. 


No charge to school officials. 








tional service endorsed by churches 
and schools. 





For interview state age, training, in- 





terests. Knowledge in Parent Educa- 
tion field helpful. 


Address: E. Johnston, Div. Mgr. 
Box 535, Greensburg, Penna. 








Full Time Supervisory Position Open 











You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


| GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


58th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 
“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
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26,000 OF US 
will pay you $25.00 for 
the weeks you are con- 
fined by sickness \ S 
($10.00 the very first week) and 
$10.00 a week for convalescence. 


WE WILL PAY 
you as high as $37.50 for each 
week of hospitalization (up to 8 
weeks). 


WE PAY $25.00 
per week for accident which 
wholly disables you; $10.00 per 
week if it is partially disabling. 


WE PAY FOR 
the full period of personal quar- 
antine and for illness which pre- 
vents you from teaching but is 
NOT confining. 


WE OFFER YOU 
a complete protection designed by 
teachers for teachers. You can 
have it at a cost far less than the 
general public would have to pay. 


SEND THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY. 


EDUCATORS 


MUTUAL A. & H. ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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Convention of Art Educators 


HE Eastern Arts Association is an 

Organization of supervisors and 
teachers of art in the territory east of 
Ohio and north of Virginia. Believing 
that a sound art educational program 
is one of the most important features 
of a curriculum that is to function 
adequately in fitting our youth to take 
its rightful place in the society of to- 
morrow, the members of the Eastern 
Arts Association are working to 
broaden and enrich their contribution 
to the educational set-up in the schools. 

The 29th Annual Convention of the 
Association is to be held in Boston, 
April 6 to 9 inclusive. There will be 
important exhibitions of school art 
work. Among the speakers who will 
address the meetings are Walter Grop- 
ius, renowned as the founder of the 
Bauhaus, in Germany; Charles J. Con- 
nick, prominent designer and maker of 
stained glass; George H. Edgell, direc- 
tor of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; Francis H. Taylor, director of the 
Art Museum in Worcester, Mass., Rich- 
ard C. Morrison, director of the Fed- 
eral Arts Project for the New England 
States, and Faber Birren, color consult- 
ant in New York City. 

The Convention Headquarters in 
Boston will be the Hotel Statler. Fur- 
ther information may be secured from 
the Secretary, Raymond P. Ensign, 250 
East 43d St., New York, N. Y. 


An Educational Film 


VEN though it is our nearest neigh- 
E bor, few of us have much informa- 
tion at hand about that great rich 
continent of South America. In order 
to make more real and vital the study 
of this interesting country the Harmon 
Foundation has just produced a 2-reel 
motion picture, “Latin America—lIts 
Racial and Economic Background.” This 
is a 16 mm. film which shows the in- 
fluence of the Inca civilization; who 
the present inhabitants are and what 
they do. Most important of all it 
brings out the rich resources of the 
country and the effect they have had 
on the economic life. 

Schools, clubs, churches, and other 
groups have found it helpful in educa- 
tional work and in creating a better 
understanding of our “good neighbor.” 
Full information regarding the film 
may be obtained by writing the Di- 
vision of Visual Experiment, Harmon 
Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


LATROBE HIGH SCHOOL had a week 
of open house, February 7-11, to cele- 
brate the opening of a new addition 
to the building. 
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EUROPEAN SURVEY TOUR 


with Prof. FREDERICK C. BUT. 
TERFIELD, B.A., late of James 
Milliken University and others. 


An especially comprehensive tour, 
with a leader who has made the 
world his study . . . emphasizing 
the significant history of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, England. 
poe Tourist Class June 3. 49 days, 
115. 


THE JUNE GRAND TOUR 


with DR. FREDERICK E. EM.- 
MONS, Ph.D., famous educator and 
travel expert—and MARY F. EM.- 
MONS, well known art lecturer. 


An extensive cultural survey of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Holland, England a liberal 
education! Sail Tourist Class June 


24. 66 days, $980. 


CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
TOUR OF NORTHERN 
EUROPE 


with DR. FREDERICK HOUK 
LAW, Director of N.E.A. for New 
York State, President High School 
Teachers’ Association. 

The picturesque past, and its in- 
fluence on the living present. . . 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Scotland, England. Sail 
Tourist Class July 2. 44 days, $735. 


THE JULY GRAND TOUR 


with J. MILNOR DOREY, M.A, 
formerly of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and others, 
former Executive Secretary of the 
P.E.A. 

A remarkable itinerary through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Holland, England including 
such unusual features as the Salz- 
burg and Shakespeare Festivals and 
the historic performance of “Wil- 
liam Tell” at Interlaken. Sailing 
Tourist Class July 2. 63 days, $960. 


Certain colleges grant academic 
credits for many of our “University 
Tours” . . . for Booklet 15-G write 
to 587 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

















Young Wings 


\WWY\ZOUNG WINGS,” a publication 

of the Junior Literary Guild Cor- 
poration, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, is edited for boys and girls 
themselves. In it the editors try not 
only to give the inner significance of 
tlie Guild’s various books but also to 
vivify the way in which books are writ- 
ten, illustrated, and published. 

In the magazine are featured school 
and library activities in which boys and 
girls take part. The small magazine 
is not copyrighted, thus it is entirely 
at the service of the readers. 
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A Word to New Teachers 


It is for teachers to determine, in the light of their own 
intelligence and their own conscience, what attitudes to- 
ward life, what patterns of individual and social thinking, 
they will wish to follow for themselves and to exemplify 
in their teaching. But there is one pattern teachers have 
had set before them in the universities which I am sure 
they will wish always to hold in mind. That is the pattern 
of patient, painstaking, courageous, and unending search for 
something better: something a little more good, a little 
more true, a little more beautiful. . 

Teachers will be searching for this something, not pri- 
marily to benefit themselves, but primarily to benefit others. 
By “others” I do not mean only the young people who come 
directly under their care. It is the privilege as it is the 
responsibility of our profession to deal with social values. 
Unless what happens within the walls of classrooms is cal- 
culated in some manner to increase the sum total of social 
values in the world outside the classrooms, it falls short of 
exemplifying the whole duty of a teacher. It should be 
the teacher’s reasonable pride, I think, that his work is not 
for small ends, but for great ones. The teachers of 
America have a right to believe that nothing less than the 
whole destiny and welfare of American society is their 
professional concern. I commend this belief to them as 
the inspiration of their daily task.—John R. P. French in 
Harvard Educational Review. 





For one word a man is often deemed to be wise, and for 
one word he is often deemed to be foolish. We ought to 
be careful, indeed, what we say.—Confucius. 














The 
Unit-Activity Reading 
Program 
By Nila Banton Smith 


A Complete Reading Program for 
the Primary Grades 


Activities for each unit 

Optional Aids for the entire first year 

Practice-Pads for each book 

Basal Readers for the first three grades 

Supplementary Pamphlets 

A complete development of reading skills 

Acomplete word recognition and discrimination pro- 
gram 

A social studies program of basic concepts and specific 
understandings 

A science program of essential meanings for the pri- 
mary grades 


Dp 
Dd 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York, New York 
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Let our snowy ships initiate you 
into the charmed Guest Cruise 
circle! You'll find a hospitable, 
intimate spirit aboard these 
spotless, first class, turbo-electric 
liners—especially built for Car- 
ibbean service—with a sea- 
scape view from each stateroom. 
You'll find the itineraries intrigu- 
ing, too... embracing choice 
ports in the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America. 





a. From New York every Saturday 
“to colorful Costa Rica, including 
two calls at gay Havana and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 15 days $175 
i up (effective April 1). 


Orchestras, sound movies, outdoor swimming pools. 
All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. No 
passports required. 


Other attractive Guest Cruises from New York, Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans variously to Colombia, South 
America, Guatemala and ports in Central America and 
the West Indies also moderately priced. 


Apply any authorized Travel Agent or UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY, 632 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston 


Great Whats lect 
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.- FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! 


There’s glamour out in America’s great 


Northwest and far West that spells a real 
vacation in any language! Yellowstone 
National Park ... Gardiner Gateway, 
the historic entrance, and the new 
Red Lodge HIGH - road that skirts 
the “top of the world” for miles 

. -dude ranches in Montana 

and Wyoming ... Rainier Na- 
tional Park, the modern, bus- 

tling cities of the North Pacific 
Coast... California... Alaska. 

On a trip to or from the West, 

travel one way via the colorful 
Northern Pacific country on 

the famous North Coast Limi- 

ted. Send the coupon below... 

we will send you full information 
about the trip that intrigues you 


and just what it will cost. 


Going to SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Combine education and recreation at one of the 
splendid institutions in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon or Wash- 
ington. If you'll tell us where 
you would like to go, we’ll 
send you full information. 
Mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


om SSSERESERSS SS eeeeeees 
= 





stil MR. E. E. NELSON, 

172 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me information, please,on: (Check data desired) 
() PacificN.W. (Rainier Park [ Yellowstone Park 
( Rocky Mountain Dude Ranches 0 California 
(j Alaska [) Escorted Tours [) Independent Trip 


(0 Summer School sessions at 


(Indicate school in which you are interested) 


Name 





Address 





Phone_— 





City. State. 





If student, state grade. 
ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 
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Steamshiv Lines Reduction for | 


Teachers on Sabbatical Leave | 


OR an experimental period of two 

years, Transatlantic Steamship Lines 
are offering a reduction of 20% on| 
round trip port rates to bona fide teach- | 
ers and professors in the United States | 
actively engaged in the teaching profes- | 
sion. Persons who are properly cer- | 
tified as being on sabbatical leave for | 
travel, eastbound from August 15 to| 
March 30 and westbound October 15 
to July 15, included, may secure this 
reduction. 

The reduction may be granted upon 
presentation of a certificate that the 
person is actually engaged as a teacher 
or professor and that he or she has been 
granted sabbatical leave, such certificate | 
to be signed by a responsible officer of 
the school or college to which the ap- 
plicant is attached. | 

Any of the steamship companies or | 
travel bureaus advertising in this issue | 
will gladly assist teachers in planning | 
their trips, selecting sailing dates, se- | 
curing passports, visas, etc. | 








University of Chicago Confer- | 
ence on Business Education 


HE Fifth Conference on Business 

Education of the University of 
Chicago, June 30-July 1, will continue 
to emphasize the social phases of busi- 
ness education in accordance with the 
plans for the series of conferences. | 
The specific problem to be discussed 
this year is Business as a Social In- 
stitution. 

The first day of the conference will 
be devoted to interpretations and am- | 
plifications of the concept. That 1s, | 
just what does “business as a social in- | 
stitution’’ mean to business and industry, | 
to labor, to the layman, and to educa- 
ters. In the morning session an oe 
thority in each of these fields will give | 
evidence of the extent to which the | 
concept—as interpreted—is function- 
ing today; the extent to which it should | 
function in a capitalistic democracy; | 
and the ways in which business, labor, | 
and the layman are striving to meet 
their respective responsibilities. The | 
afternoon session will be devoted to 
the relative positions and responsibil- | 
ities of government and vocational | 
training agencies. The respective duties | 
and obligations of government and | 
business will be considered. Ways and 
means will be suggested for harmoniz- 
ing the specialized services of different | 
occupational groups with membership 
in any one group a matter of individual 
choice. 














20% 
REDUCTION 


fe) 


EUROPE 





...for Educators on Sabbatical leave! 
Reduced rates apply on all sailings 
to European ports between Aug. 15 
and Mar. 30—westbound from Oct. 
15 to July 15. Send for descriptive 
folder and sailing list... to'your local 
travel agent or 1616 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


The second day will be devoted to 
the responsibilities of education for the 
development of integrated experiences 
for effective participation in business as 
a social institution. Procedures for 
overcoming the economic illiteracy and 
the inadequate social philosophy ot 
teachers will be outlined. Learning 
situations and classroom procedures 
constructed for the purpose of develop- 
ing the concept of business as a social 
institution on the elementary, second: 
ary, and college levels will be presente¢ 
for evaluation. 
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_ Conference’ 


states, and then 


EUROPE 
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Why not go SOLO? 


For economy and individual freedom 

SOLO TOURS offer the following travel 

opportunities, from $299 up: 

4-COUNTRY TOURS — England, Belgium, 
Holland, France. 

NORTHLAND TOURS—Scandinavia and the 


altic. 
ALL-BRITISH TOURS — England, Ireland, 
Scotland. 
Sailings weekly, May through August. . . priced 


to favor the teacher's budget. Send for 
Booklet B.T.-1. 


LS 
GEOGRAPHY 
Travel Seminar 


Vitalize your teaching! Join the Travel 
Seminar on Geography of Europe, includ- 
ing the International Congress in Amster- 
dam, with Prof. W. R. McConnell, author 
of the McConnell Geographies. Combine 
recreation, study, and university credits 
by special arrangement. 


Sail July 2—return Aug. 29. $679, all 
inclusive. Write for booklet B.T.-2. 


_> 
Seminar on POLAND 
and BALTIC LANDS 


This comprehensive travel and lecture 
tour through Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
Riga, Danzig, Warsaw, Cracow, will be 
an unforgettable adventure in internation- 
al culture, politics, history, art and educa- 
tion, under the direction of Prof. Charles 
Hodges of N.Y.U. 
Sail July 6—Return Aug. 19. 

45 Days—$498. Write for booklet B.T.-3. 
Rates based on 3rd ocean - Tourist slightly higher 
In addition, a wide variety of other 
tours providing ‘Teacher Alert- 

ness” and University Credit. 


eEDUTRAVELe 


Educational Travel Institute, Inc. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUTRAVEL 


"Meet us at the 


Join your colleagues from other 
on to 








ees 559 Fifth Avenue, New YOrk mum 
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« NEW BOOKS » 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


AMERICA YESTERDAY. Roy F. Nichols, | 
William C. Bagley, and Charles A. 
Beard. Drawings by George M. Rich- | 
ards. 471 pp. Macmillan. $1.40 


AMERICA TopaAy. 472 pp. $1.40 

A study of relationships—the interwork- 
ings of factors that have made American 
civilization. A study of movements, involv- 
ing the economic, social, industrial, and cul- 
tural elements in our national development, 
presented as simple, interesting narrative. 
Review exercises at end of chapters, activi- 
ties, pen sketches in black and white, and 
maps also as pen drawings. “America Yes- 
terday,” the first of two books for the 7th 
and 8th grades, covers our development from 
colonization to the period following Recon- 
struction. The second book, “America To- 
day,” takes up the story of our national 
development at the close of the War be- 
tween the states and carries it down to the 
present time. The two books thus give 
the whole history of our nation. A com- 
bination volume, “America Yesterday and 
Today,” includes the two books with the 
only difference that two chapters on military 
history have been condensed. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF LEARNING THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE. Henrietta V. Race, State 
Chemical Psychologist, Madison, Wis. 
384 pp. Ginn. $2 

Designed for students of education and 
for teachers in service in elementary schools. 

The author integrates psychology, philos- 

ophy, and methods of teaching and en- 

deavors to make teachers independent and 
resourceful, thus freeing them from the role 
of copyist or faddist. She combines prin- 
ciples and procedures and gives an under- 
standing of emotional stress and strain. The 
book is simple in presentation, practical in 
application, and consistent in illustration. 

Typical chapter headings: Personality in 

Relation to Behavior; Native Equipment; 

Social and Mental Drives and Motives; 

Personality, Emotions, and Mental Health. 


PsYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SuBJECTs. Homer B. Reed, Fort Hays 
Kansas State College. 582 pp. Ginn. | 
$2.40 

A revised edition making available the 
contributions made the last ten years in 
both theory and content to this subject. 

Much of the material is new and there are 

mumerous new experiments. [In dealing 

with the various elementary subjects, the 
author discusses the principle of organiza- 
tion, formerly called the law of association; 
individual, diagnoses and treatments; dis- 
abilities in school subjects; motivation, 
which must be purposeful, zestful, and 
vigorous; and health and physical education. 


EXPERIENCE UNITS IN BroLocy. J. Frank 
Faust, Principal, High School, and 
George R. Biecher, Head teacher of 
Biology, both of Chambersburg, Pa. 
404 pp. Stackpole Sons, Harrisburg. 

A study guide, or manual, based upon a 
number of years of classroom experimenta- 
tion, to direct pupils into experiences that 
are dynamic, definite, interesting, and use- 
ful. Each of the seven Experience Groups 








ends with a comprehensive list of reading 
references including standard texts, maga- 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


supply enough information to enable readers to 


zines, other periodicals, and bulletins. The 
authors built the book with the sole aim of 
individual pupil development under skilled 
teacher guidance. Familiar titles catch the 


| fancy and produce a mind set of readiness, 


e. g., “The Distribution of Life on the 
Earth,” “Building a Museum,” “Life’s 
Fascinating Machines,” and “The Human 
State.” Each pupil proceeds at his own 
pace with the understanding that at the 








Question: 


If she stops teaching 
does it affect her 


TPU membership? 





f ~ 


Answer: No! Marriage, re- 
tirement, or entering another 
field of “non-hazardous” work 
does not cancel a teacher’s 


membership in TPU. 


A TPU member may retire from 
teaching to marry or enter another 
field of work, but TPU keeps on pro- 
tecting her against accident, sickness 
and quarantine just the same. Once 
a member, TPU’s liberal protection is 
hers for keeps. Over 27,000 teacher 
members have decided to let TPU do 
the financial worrying for them should 
misfortune strike. Why not you? 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
101 T.P.U. Bldg., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, P.S.F.S., Building, 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 
J. D. Armstrong, 1018 Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh; or Local Deputy 

















AT LOW COST IN 

AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
SUMMER 

PLAYGROUNDS 


Enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten vacation 
trip to one or more of these famous re- 
gions. Travel in comfort at low cost on 
air-conditioned North Western trains. 
To many destinations you may go one 
way,return another, without extra charge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON-4 


Sor full information, FREE literature. 
3 Check region of your choice 
i R, THOMSON, Pass’r Traffic Mer. 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
t 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
_ Please send me, without charge, full 
i information and literature about 
“North Western” vacations in: 


of SOUTH 
h DAKOTA— 
Nearest mountain vacationland and 
America’s last romantic frontier. Majes- 
tic scenery. Mighty Mt. Rushmore. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommoda- 


tions. Round trip rail fare $26 45 


from Chicago as lowas.. 
of WIS- 


ONORTH WOODS 26M; 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. Wonder- 
ful fishing. Favorite mid-western vaca- 
tion region. Resorts to suit all purses. 
Only a few hours from Chicago on 
North Western’s fast afternoon train, 


O BLACK HILLS 


— ee. coal co ge over- 
night trains. Round trip rai 
fare as low as.. $9.35 


eteee ee 


© YELLOWSTONE ;,4™37i2¢ 
sers, Canyons, water falls, forests. Round 


trip rail fare from Chicago $49 30 
s 
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O COLORADO; Srrem,insviting 
lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling 

outdoor sports. Resort accommodations i 

Chicago, Round rip, mailtace gq ‘10 ] 
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from Chicago aslowas ... 


O ZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America’s grandest, most colorful 
some wee ho oe trip rail fare 
icago to Lund, ta. t *$50 60 


gateway),aslowas .... 
€ Cc ALI FO HN i A~ Favorite vacation 
ales state. Beautiful, 
romantic, historic. See its mountains, old 
missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hollywood —center of the movie indus- 


try. See Boulder Dam en route. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago on the 


wes: .scte ree +. 56800 
© PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green paradise. See Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, Puget Sound. Enjoy won- 
— ae, climate. cacao trip rail 
are from icago 
eae lapey eo 15 low $65 00 
En route going or returning, go via 
the CANADIAN ROCKIES, Victoria 
and Vancouver at no extra fare. 
Steamer excursions from Seattle or 
Vancouver to ALASKA at small addi- 
tional cost. 
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Route of the 400, The Slizambinenr and The Challengers 
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|end of the period indicated for the unit he | 
| must have completed the activities marked | 
|x” and as many of “y’” and ‘“z’’ activities | 


las possible. Vocabulary drills, including a | 
|cross-word puzzle, establish the dictionary | ( wit E AS MUCH 


|habit. Group activities provide life situa- | 
tions and develop personality traits, such as | 
| cooperation, tolerance, fair-play, and lead- | 
| ership. | 
| THROUGH By Mair. Charles Gilbert Hall. | 
152 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.32 

| A social-studies reader intended primarily | 
\for the intermediate grades, yet sufficiently | 


|interesting and instructive for advanced| ~—~—§ 


readers. The crying need of our early set- | 
|tlers as they pushed westward was for | 
|roads, roads to the market, to the store, or | 
ito the mill; and for better mail service and | 
/means of visiting friends. From Stephen- | 
son’s “traveling engine’ to the stream-lined 
cars of today, the story is of daring adven- 
| ture, of hazardous risk, and of keen-sighted 
| vision and planning for trade and develop- | 
iment. From the “Once upon a time, when 
|I was a little boy, my grandfather used to 
| tell me’ to the final question “Who is thy 
|neighbor?” and the railroads answer: 
| ‘Everyone; the world is very small,” there 
| prevail glamour and romance in rail build- | 
|ing. Even the index bids one to dip here 
| and there into the book. Prints, photo- | 
| graphs (many half- or full-page), and post- | 
jers depict the changes to which we are so 
| largely indebted for the comforts and the | 
| luxuries of today. 


THE BEGINNER'S PuppET Book. Alice M. 
Hoben, Scarsdale Public Schools, New 
York. 150 pp. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. $2 

Written in simple language with clear 
diagrams and attractive full page photo- 

‘graphs, this book will stimulate the creative 

|talent of boys and girls in making standard 

| puppets and in originating their own chrr- | 
acters, writing their own plays and design- 
|ing their own scenery. It affords a practice! 
|and fascinating outlet for their energy and 

imagination. The book is fun. ‘feachers 
| will be delighted with it. 

| HicH ScHootr Biotocy. Ralph C. Benedict, 

Warren W. Knox, and George K. 
Stone. 724 pp. Macmillan. $2 

The course covers the essential biologica! 

|information for college entrance; yet it is 

suitable to the needs and understanding 0‘ 

the general student. The principles proceed 

from the simple to the complex. The text 
treats man as one of millions of living 
things; unity among living things; common | 
problems; nutritional relationships; relation 
to environment; and reproduction as_ the 
means of preservation and of race changes | 
and human progress. Questions precede 
each unit; an introduction, each chapter. 

There are many review questions, activities. 

bibiliographies, illustrations, diagrams, and 

maps. 

PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Democracy.  S. 
Howard Patterson, Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pa., A. W. Sel- 
wyn Little, John Harris H. S., Harris- 
burg, and Henry R. Burch, Overbrook | 
H. S., Philadelphia. 726 pp. Mac- 
millan. $1.88 

A basic text for senior high school, de- 
| signed as a survey of contemporary Amer- 
ican civilization. Part One treats funda- 
mental social forces; Part Two, economic | 
aspects; Part Three, social; Part Four, 
political. Attention centers upon outstand- 
| ing problems, such as big business, market- | 
|ing and banking, business cycles, prosperity | 
| and inequality, collective bargaining, stand- | 
ards of living, natural resources and con- | 
servation, social security, recreation, housing, | 
family life, education, increased costs of | 





| 
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HOWTOSEE 





or MEXICO! 





If you want to really see the heart of 
Mexico in comfort and safety, you'll de- 
cide to go by train. From your Pullman Te 
seat in a modern, air-conditioned train, 
you'll see the Mexico that’s off the beaten \ 
path—a pageant of colorful native life | 
that changes with every mile. ‘ 























When you go to Mexico City by train, \ 

plan to go one way and return another, c 

using the West Coast Route one way. By C 

doing this, you’ll see TWICE AS MUCH C 

li 

TUCSON v 

© NOGALES \uraso | 

WERMOSILLO West Coast mai n 

AR GUAYMAS. . . r 
“wowa | Of Mexico ) 

Route |f 
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\ 
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of Mexico as you would by going and re- 
turning on the same route. You'll add lazy 
Mazatlan to your trip, and the enchanting 
markets of Guadalajara. (Stopover at 
Guaymas for a bit of deep-sea fishing at 
Southern Pacific’s new Hotel Playa de 
Cortés.) 





Going to California? 
ADD MEXICO TO YOUR TRIP 


If you’re going to California on Southern 
Pacific this year, you can add a side trip 
to Mexico City and back for very little 
extra rail fare. 





eo = SD my 


FREE! Join the 250,000 people who have 
enjoyed Southern Pacific’s famous book- 
let, I’ve Been to Mexico. For your free 
copy, write O, P. Bartlett, Dept. SM-4, 310 
So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Southern 
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to oo VIRGINIA 


Welcome to this Land of Romance! 
Here Colonial America has come 
to life even to the flowers 
which your ancestors knew. Fas- 
cinating Williamsburg, the restored 
Colonial Capital, with its lovely 
old-fashioned gardens, beckons. Re- 
live history’s thrilling chapters 
which centered around Jamestown 
and Yorktown Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, Petersburg and the 
many other Virginia towns, all 
rich in historical associations. 


“Explore” the magnificent Shenan- 
doah National Park. Take its 
thrilling Skyline Drive. See the 
caverns, Natural Bridge and Natu- 
ral Tunnel “miracles of 
stone,” and, remember that 


Virginia’s seashore is always near- 
by, with fine resort hotels to fit 
any budget. 





Enjoy both sea- 
s h ore an d 
mountains this 
summer! 


FREE Illustrated Literature 


Unite Virginia 
Conservation Commission 


Room 809, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Travel Motion Pictures Available 


government, and international relations. All | 
problems are shown in their threefold re- | 
| lationships: economic, social, and _ political. | 
| There are previews, summaries, questions, | 
| applications and _ interpretations, activities, | 
| collateral readings, illustrations, charts, and | 
cartoons. | 
| Fir To TeacH. Ninth yearbook of the De- | 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Na- | 
tional Education Association, 1201-16th 
St., Washington, D. C. 276 pp. $1 

A nationwide study of teacher health in 

which more than 5,000 teachers, represent- 
ing city, villages, and rural schools, partici- | 
pated. It tells what teachers themselves, the 
| communities in which they work, and teach- 
| ers professional organizations can do to pro- 
mote that vigor and energy which are the 
| signs of good health. Time, the weekly | 
newsmagazine, in reviewing the book, notes 
the following. 

| The typical teacher, 38, with one or more 

| dependents, is physically healthier than most 

other U. S. Citizens. He or she is absent 

| from school for illness only three days a 

year, is likely to live to a ripe old age. 

Two-thirds of the women teachers never 

smoke, more than half never drink. More 

than a third of the men do not smoke, 

nearly one-half are teetotalers, only 1% 

drink every day. | 

But the mental health of teachers is be- 

| low normal. The average teacher is a wor- 

rier. Two-fifths of them worry so much 
| that it interferes with their sleep and effi- 
| ciency. Chief of their worries: lack of 
| money. A large proportion worry about the 
unsatisfactory progress of their pupils. Rela- 
| tively few worry about marital affairs. 
The chances are 7-to-1 that in twelve 
years of public school a child will get two 
maladjusted teachers—either unstable and 
neurotic or downright psychopathic. 

YOUTH AND EDUCATION, the 16th Yearbook 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 509 
pp. $2 

A straight-forward statement of essential 
facts and the practical next steps in public 
education; a practical guide for classroom 
teachers as well as for administrators and 
| directors of pupil personnel. Its ‘‘Declara- 
| tion of Interdependence” suggests a com- 
pact between YOUTH and SOCIETY in 
| the interest of the general welfare of the 

United States of America. Society must 

provide for youth satisfactory opportunities | 

| for growth and development in the highest 
of human attainments, and youth must as- 
sume responsibility for achieving these so- 
cial ends through determined effort and self- 
| expression 

| WINGs Over Asia. A Geographic Journey 

by Airplane. Lowell Thomas and Rex- 

| ford W. Barton. 399 pp. Winston. 
$1.20 

A record of observations in Japan, China, 

Indochina, Siam, and Malaya by the authors, 

who land their plane at strategic places to | 

|explore points of interest. It is a book of | 
|travel, of adventure, of geographical in- 
| formation, stressing the growing interde- 

| pendence of people in their desire for a 

higher standard of living. While written in | 

|a simple, direct manner for young folks, it 
| will prove entertaining and instructive for 
| adults. Numerous maps and_ photographic 
| illustrations enrich the volume. | 

THE PsyCHOLOGY OF EARLY GROWTH. | 
Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson. | 
290 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $4 

This is a sequel to “The Mental Growth | 

of the Pre-School Child” by Dr. Gesell, | 

| now out of print, and represents the present | 
| position of the author on many of the topics | 


| 
| 
| 
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4 COLORFUL DAYS . .. 2 days at Banff, 
2 days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. From Banff or Field, all ex- $57 


penses, from a ca ee a a ae a er 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS ... 2 days each at 


Banff and Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional 
at Banff or Lake Louise and 1 day at Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff or $74 50 


Fist irene dah a Sea hs 


Tours begin at Banff or Field and include hotel accom- 
modation, meals, 126 miles o ountain Motoring. 


Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 


Banff Springs Hotel open June 4 to Septem- 

ber 12, Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald 

Lake Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 
ALASKA eS 9-day “Princess Cruises,” $95 up. 
ie Special 11-day “Princess Cruises,” via 
Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle; meals and berth included except 
at Skagway. 

Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 

points . . . via fast Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
trains . . . air-conditioned. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





For folders and other information write or telephone your 
Local Travel Agent or nearest Canadian 
Pacific Office, including: 
J. E. ROACH, E. A. KENNEY 


Gen. Agent Gen. Agent 
344 Madison Avenue 1500 Locust Street 
New York Philadelphia 
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Make Reservations 


EARLY 


for your 
Summer Vacation Cruise 


hUNGSHOLM 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE 
42 pays .... From *550 


LEAVE NEW YORK JUNE 30 





Visit ICELAND, Reykjavik; NOR- 
WAY, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyng- 
seidet, passing Lofoten Islands, Svarti- 
sen, Trondheim, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Oye, Bergen, Oslo; ISLE of GOT- 
LAND, Visby; ESTONIA, Tallinn; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad; FINLAND, Hel- 
singfors; SWEDEN, Stockholm, Goth- 
enberg; DENMARK, Copenhagen. , 


GRIPSHOLM 


Viking Cruise 
34 Days... from 5415 
Leave New York July 23 


Visiting NORWAY, Norheimsund and 
Eidfjord; DENMARK, Copenhagen; 
ISLE OF GOTLAND, Visby; ESTO- 
NIA, Tallinn; SWEDEN, Stockholm, 
Gothenberg; FINLAND, Helsingfors; 
RUSSIA, Leningrad. 


VISIT SCANDINAVIA 
THIS SUMMER! 


Sail on the gleaming white luxury 
Viking liners of the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


To the Fabled Land of the Vikings 
Regular Sailings from New York. 
All inclusive tours can be arranged. 





EASTER KUNGSHOLM CRUISE TO THE 
WEST INDIES...10 days... from $130 


Leave New York April 14 at 10 P.M.... Travel 
3,600 miles on a motorliner, with Smorgasbord all 
the way... Visit HAITI, Port-au-Prince; JA- 
MAICA, Kingston; CUBA, Havana... and return 
to New York the morning of April 25th, in time 
for school opening. 


Inquire of any Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
636 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York, N.Y. 





TRIPLE YOUR PLEASURE, HALVE THE COST 


FY ROPE $6.50 2 


ARMCHAIR ALL EXPENSE 
MOTOR-COACHING 

Also rates of $7.25-$8.50-$9.75, England, France, 

Italy, Germany, Switzerland, etc. Free Booklet 
THE TRAVEL ADVISERS - Dept. E. 

80 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





KENNETH O. HALSTEAD, Benton 
Township High School, Factoryville, is 
a new life member of NEA. 
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discussed in the earlier book. It includes 
norms of infant behavior and a method of 
genetic analysis. It is invaluable for work- 
ers in child, especially infant, psychology. 


THE STUDENT EpiTor. James W. Mann. 
149 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1 

A simple manual of journalism for junior 
high schools, which will be a help to 
groups of students engaged in publishing 
school materials of various kinds and in 
various ways. The author stresses the fact 
that the staff should try constantly to make 
its publication fit into its own school life 
from year to year, even though this means 
changing the form of publication from year 
to year. He devotes the first three chapters 
to getting the project started. Then he dis- 
cusses the various types of writing—news, 
humor, editorials, sports, features, puzzles, 
literary material—, preparing material for 
the printer, financing, advertising, mimeo- 
graphing. The book is well illustrated with 
pictures, forms, examples of writing, page 
make-up, etc. 


THE MySTERY AND THE DETECTIVE. A 
Collection of Stories edited by Blanche 
C. Williams. 364 pp. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $1 
Stories written and published for adults, 
but within the range of the experience or 
imagination of boys and girls. Riddle stories 
in which the problem is (1) answered and 
explained, as in Brander Matthews’ ‘Sixteen 
Years Without a Birthday”; (2) wunan- 
swered, as in Frank Stockton’s “The Dis- 
courager of Hesitancy”’; (3) solved, as in 
O. Henry’s “Calloway’s - Code.” Also 
mysteries in which ghost and clairvoyant, 
and a disappearing human being have roles; 
detective stories; crime stories, chosen for 
absence of sensationalism, ranging from the 
humorous to the serious. These stories are 
to be read more as puzzles than as adven- 
tures, challenging the powers of discovery. 


THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL. Edited by 
Samuel Everett, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 487 pp. D. Appleton-Century. 
$2.25 


The Society for Curriculum Study gives in | 


this book a report, analysis, and discussion 
of community-school programs which have 
been experimented with in a number of 
different types of communities. The pro- 
grams studied in the book are designed for 
a wide variety of situations: well-to-do 
urban communities, rural communities, 
a foreign district in a large city, a laboring 
community, a Negro community, a Hawai- 
ian group, and Indian community. The 
discussions deal with all phases of the prob- 
lem of making the school a dynamic force 
in community development, stressing par- 
ticularly the kind of education needed, the 
curriculum problem, school administration, 
and educational and community planning. 
Twelve educators worked on the project. 


PRACTICES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. John A. Hockett, University 
of California, and E. W. Jacobsen, 
Supt., Oakland, Calif. 346 pp. Ginn. 
$2.60 

A book written to help teachers in their 
daily work and prospective teachers to 
understand the how and the why of modern 
education, an attempt to weave together 
theory and practice. Teaching should stimu- 
late and guide the activities of children into 
rich and varied experiences. The authors 
discuss trends in elementary education, 
organizing the class for living and learning, 
developing a unit of work, the daily pro- 
gram, the environment, latent creative abili- 
ties, discipline as educative, individual 
needs, unusual children, the teacher’s re- 
sources. Suggestions for thought and dis- 


MODERN 


cussion and for further study follow each 
chapter. 
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VE BEEN ALL OUT OF 
SORTS LATELY. SOMEHOW 
THE PUPILS GET ON 
MY NERVES, AND THEY 
NEVER USED TO! | KNOW 
CF JUST WHAT 
d YOU NEED, 
y\MaRGaRer! 
i OA RESTFUL 
i mn ENTERTAIN: 
EWING TRIP 













Y NONSENSE! 
YOU CAN AFFORD 





iT! BuT l 
DONT seE HOW TIF I CAN... 
I'VE BEEN OFTEN 
| CAN AFFORD any THE COST Is 
IT THIS YEAR 


SO VERY LOW WHEN 
ROCK ISLAND 
STS ARRANGES IT 






AND THEY 
TAKE YOu 
ew) TO THE 
GRANDEST 
PLACES ! 
PR sees, 





bn 


WEST... 


True—there are grand places to visit via 
Rock Island— California, Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, Yosemite, Carlsbad Caverns, 
Rocky Mountain National Park. True, 
too, your budget can be your guide to 
expenditures— you’ll have a grand trip 
at lowest cost. 

The De Luxe Golden State Limited or 
Luxury-Economy Californian will take 
you from Chicago to California — the 
Rocky Mountain Limited to Colorado. 


LOW COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
Rock Island has arranged truly economicalall- 
expense tours for this Summer—especially popu- 
lar with members of the teaching profession 
because of the added opportunities they afford 
for carefree enjoyment. They include most of the 
places you’ve long wished to visit. Ask about them. 
a= =m === MAIL THIS COUPON*2*==-=--"-" 
LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 

1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bld 
Philadelphia, Pa., P 
C. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. A. 
1422 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phone Atlantic 5673 

Please send me complete information about: 

ee eee O All-Expense Tours. 


ldg. 
hone Pennypacker 2038 oF 
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TO THE TEACHER 


| EUROPE. BOUND IN 1938 





The tourist map of Europe has 
changed. It has grown to nearly twice 
its former size with the addition of the 
SOVIET UNION as a leading travel 
country. This fact is of importance 
especially to the sojourneying educator 
who is familiar with the old Continen- 
tal landmarks and who, above all, is 
interested in the epoch- ‘making social, 
economic and cultural changes being 
effected with unprecedented speed in 
a sixth of the world. 

Chart a vacation course up to Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, busy hubs of Soviet 
enterprise. With more time, work out 
an itinerary by steamer down the 
Volga, across the mighty Caucasus 
Mountains, along the Black Sea Riviera 
to Sunny Crimea or through the 
steppelands of Colorful Ukraine with 
its rejuvenated cities of Kiev, Khar- 
kov and Odessa. 

High point of the Moscow season this 
year is the 353 acre All Union Agri- 
cultural Exposition opening August 1, 
picturing the enormous achievements 
made in the mechanization and col- 
lectivization of U.S.S.R. agriculture. 

Intourist the Travel Company of the 
Soviet Union with hotels and fleets of 
cars at all places of interest makes 
possible comfortable travel over a large 
number of itineraries at basic rates of 
$5 per day third class, $8 per day 
tourist and $15 first including hotels, 
meals, all transportation on tour, sight- 
seeing by car and experienced guide- 
interpreters.§ ALL RECOGNIZED 
TRAVEL AGENTS ARE EQUIPPED 
TO GIVE FULL INFORMATION 
ON SOVIET TRAVEL. Write for 
illustrated descriptive booklet and large 
colored map of the U.S.S.R. No. P-4. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








SEE! EUROPE 


SELECTION OF 4 CHOICE TOURS 
Groups sailing July 2 and 9 
Conducted throughout, excellent itineraries 
fine accommodations 
Write for information from the organizer 
RIDGEWAY TOURS 
Ch ristian H. Shenk, Mgr: Lancaster, Pa 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


A BrigF HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE City OF ERIE, Pa. 
Compiled by G. O. Moore, Assistant 
Supt., School District of the City of 
Erie, Pa. 


WorKBOOKS (revised) for “The Child’s 
Own Way Series.” Marjorie Hardy, 
Philadelphia. Wheeler Publishing Co., 
2831-35 South Park Way, Chicago, Ill. 

These revised workbooks include: My 
| Book, I, Seatwork for The New Little Book, 
i6 pp., $0.12; II, Seatwork for New Wag 
and Puff, 48 pp., $0.24; III, Seatwork for 

Surprise Stories, 48 pp., $0.16; IV, Seat- 

work for New Stories, 48 pp., $0.16; V, 

Seatwork for Best Stories, 64 pp., $0.20; 

My Workbook in Phonics, Part I, (for 

first grade), 48 pp., 

second grade), 48 pp., $0.20. 





$0.20, Part II (for 
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READING TO LEARN. Gerald A. Yoakam, | 
William C. Bagley, and Philip A. | 
Knowlton. 389 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$0.88 

| The success of Books I, II, and III of 

|the “Reading to Learn” series (reviewed 

| p. 434, Apr. ’35, PSJ) led to a demand for 


| an easier book embodying the same principles 
|and the same type of material as the first 

volumes. This introductory book furnishes 
| caster material similar to 
| history, geography, elementary 


| ture study, civics, and health. 


science, na- 


‘Books Received 
| American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C.: 
SIXTH YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL LAW. 
M. M. Chambers. $1 


1938. 


| A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. 
¥. Gs 
RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN. Marty S. 
| Shafer. $1.25 
| Beckley- Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Story PICTURES OF OuR NEIGHBORS. 
| John Y. Beaty. $0.80 
| Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Our WortD &ND OTHERS. Clara B. 
and Edna D. Baker 
Dramatists Play Service. Inc., 6 E. 39th St.. 


Nu ¥. Gus 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 
mantic play in three acts. Charlotte 
B. Chorpenning. $0.50 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


Mass.: 


A ro- 


that found in | 





THE AMERICAN NATION YESTERDAY AND | 


Topay. R. M. Tryon, Charles R. Ling- 
ley, and Frances Morehouse. $1.80 
SECOND YEAR ALGEBRA. H. E. Hawkes, 
W. A. Luby, and F. C. Touton. $1.48 


E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
GETTING READY TO READ. Mother Hub- 
bard’s Reading Shelf. 

den and Imogene Salter 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTS OF ECONOomICcs. Second Re- 
vised Edition. Charles R. Fay 
William C. Bagley, Jr. $1.80 
First STEPS IN WEAVING. Ella V. Dobbs. 
$1 
GumweE TO HicH ScHoot Brotocy. Edna 
Craig and George K. Stone. $0.96 





Schorling. $0.76 


Margaret Mad- 


and | 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
Ne ¥.. €.: 
Diz FERIEN-KoLoniz. D. Jenner. $0.50 
FRANZL BESUCHT BERLIN. D. Jenner. | 
$0.50 
ZEHN SIEHEN DEN RHEIN HINAUF. D. 
Jenner. $0.50 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
¥.:3 
MODERN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Grades 
7 and 8. John R. Clark, Arthur S. 
Otis, Caroline Hatton, and Raleigh 
















Bring Your 
LAUNDRY to 


Llowstone 


Yellowstone really goes out of its way to 

please and entertain you. For instance 
— Chinaman Pool washes your handkerchiefs 
neatly while you wait, and friendly bears sit 
up and beg for hand-outs. Old Faithful shoots 
its mighty column of water skyward with clock- 
like regularity. The Ranger-naturalists are 
always ready to guide and instruct you, the 
chambermaids sing, the waiters play for you 
to dance. Don’t miss amazing Yellowstone. 32 
day park tour costs are low—so are rail fares. 


The OLYMPIAN 
to GALLATIN GATEWAY 


Travel on the air conditioned OLYMPIAN; 
thrilling electrified ride through spectacular 
Montana Canyon. Enter the Park via the 
picturesque Gallatin Gateway in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountain recreational and dude 
ranch country. 85 extra miles of mountain 
motoring without extra cost. 

Plan a Yellowstone vacation this year. And 
get started right by sending for our free 
YELLOWSTONE booklet. 


H. L. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
1122 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. K. GARRISON, General Agent 
1404-5 leas hie we _— Bldg. 
hiladelphia, P 


Hic MILWAUKEE 


THE OLYMPIAN 
THE HIAWATHA 


3101A-lle 
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YELLOWSTONE zx Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 7x Colorado 
GLACIER zz Montana 


@ This summer, visit one, two or all three of these 
glorious playgrounds. One economical Burlington 
ticket provides complete transportation. 

The mountain grandeur of Glacier Park with its 
scenic highways, alpine lakes and age-old glaciers; 
magic Yellowstone with its awe-inspiring canyon 
and waterfall, geysers and boiling pools; cool 
Colorado with its mountain parks, frosted peaks, 
deep canyons and winding trails. 

Railroad fares, hotel, lodge accommodations and 
transportation within the parks are surprisingly 
low in cost this year. Your travel dollar goes 
amazingly far—especially when you ‘‘Go Burlington” 
on one of these luxurious, air-conditioned flyers. 
The DENVER ZEPHYR to the 





or the ARISTOCRAT — from Chicago } Colorado 
The COLORADO LIMITED — from St.Louis ) Rockies 
This summer—the BUFFALO BILL, speedy train 
between Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowstone — 
just overnight. 
The NORTH COAST LIMITED \ fo Magic 
or the ADVENTURELAND f Yellowstone 
The EMPIRE BUILDER or \2 Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND § National Park 


Send the coupon today for 
illustrated: a = full 
rate information. You'll be ea rae. 

surprised to learn the low cost Be 
of a marvelous vacation in 
one, two or all three of these 
National Parks. Whether you 
travel independently or join 
a congenial ALL- EXPENSE 
ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, 
“Go Burlington” for the 
greatest travel value. 


——— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY---~-~—- 

Burlington Travel Bureau 

Room 1523, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free illustrated booklets, rates 

and information about vacations in [) Colorado 

() Yellowstone © Glacier Park. Check book- 

lets wanted. 





RRS ee ree rp a NR. 2 ee 
0 Check here for special information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours 














| ter of the late William Jennings Bryan; 


Notes and News 





| 


IsAAc DOUGHTON, head of the de- | 
partment of education at the State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, has suc- 
ceeded PAUL MONROE of New York 
as co-editor of the Internationale 
Zeitschrift Fur Erziehung. Dr. Mon- 
roe, at the end of the sixth year of 
its publication, was obliged, “on 
grounds of age,” to retire. This In- | 
ternational Education Review is printed | 


ale § WEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT. NIGHTS 





it: Germany. 

VAUGHN R. DELONG, recently 
elected superintendent of the Oil City 
schools, and Mrs. DeLong were pre- 
sented to the teachers of the Oil City | 
schools at a dinner given in their honor 
by the Oil City Teachers Association. 
Members of the school board were also | 
guests of the association. Francis J. 
Graham, president of the association, 
presented the new superintendent, who 
spoke briefly on his idea of a school 
system. | 

PRESIDENT RALPH D. HETZEL con- 
ferred 148 degrees to candidates at the | 
/annual midyear commencement at the 
| Pennsylvania State College, Thursday, 
January 27. Harold E. B. Speight, 
| dean of men at Swarthmore College, 
| addressed the graduating class. Ninety- 
| six baccalaureate degrees were granted, 
signifying the completion of four years 
of undergraduate study. Fifty-two ad- 
vanced degrees, representing scholarly 
ce — oo. | SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU | 


| x . 630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
| Hetzel. Eight persons were granted | eee, 

1) SSS Ea a MNES 
‘the degree of master of arts, 18 the 





Vittskovle Castle, built 1551 


Magnificent chateaux with moats and ex- 
quisite gardens, the homes of noble families 
—Visingso Island and the old Brahe Church 
where the bridal crown reveals the touching 
story of Royal romance—the massive medie- 
val strongholds of Vadstena and Gripsholm 
—the beautiful Canal and Lake Country— 
these changing scenes of peaceful charm 
and fascinating beauty are high spots on the 
ideal motor tour of Sweden. 

Be sure of a perfect summer, book early. 

Sweden is the gateway to the Scandina- 
vian wonderlands and the fascinating Bal- 
tic region. 

Convenient, quick connections from Eng- 
land and the Continent—direct from New 
York in Swedish liners in eight luxurious days. 





Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention Department T. 


'degree of master of education, and 20 | anion ney 
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|the degree of master of science. One | 
degree of doctor of education was 
cranted, along with five degrees of | 


Travel under official auspices of 


The World Federation of 


Education Associations 


doctor of philosophy. 
| CHARLES E. Beury, president of | 

| Temple University, Philadelphia, — A world-wide Federation of National 

| ferred six honorary degrees and 250 || Education Associations through which 

‘ . - teachers of the world are brought to- 

| degrees in cursu on founder’s day, gether to exchange ideas and work 

| ek towards a definite program for interna- 

| February 15, 1938. The interest of tonal good will... Take advantage 

} of the services of the World Federation 

school people in the recipients of the of Education Associations Travel Bureau. 

| honorary degrees centers on Merle M. || Inc., organized through the cooperation 

d ‘d f 1 Coll and under the expert supervision of 2° 

| Odgers, president of Girard College; committee, of idealistic travel experts 

rom a nes of travel, to help teachers 

| Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, daugh- travel economically, comfortably and pro- 

vide contacts with worthwhile educa- 

id tional and cultural groups in other 

and Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., countries in the interest of better inter- 

national understanding. 

Ambassador to Poland, who was pre- 

sented by Governor George H. Earle, 

a former recipient of an honorary de- 

gree from Temple. In presenting Mr. 

Biddle, Governor Earle commended 


Send for next summer’s travel program 
and information on the many other activi- 
ties of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 


Address Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, Secretary- 
General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

















him as having “risen from the rich.” 
Over 500 guests participated in the 
buffet luncheon. Founder’s Day this 
year commemorated the 95th birthday | 
anniversary of Russell H. Conwell. 
THOMAS S. GATES, president of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
at the mid-year convocation in Irvine 














Your Western Travel Opportunity 
SEE ALL THE WEST and— 


CALIFORNIA 


Join the Annual Party on the 
WESTERN WONDERLANDS TOUR 
July 16-Yellowstone 2 wks., California 28 or 38 days 
Write for folder from the organizer 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 
Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, Pa. 





Auditorium, February 12, 1938, con- 
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THE OPEN ROAD 


shows you more than tourist sights 
at least cost of time and money. 


EUROPE ¢ MEXICO 
SOVIET UNION 


Small travel groups recruited from 
the professions — informality — in- 
formed leadership assisted by cul- 
tured native guides—social contact 
with people of each country. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under 
leadership of Prof. Hartley W. Cross. 
Cities and countryside including Nor- 
way’s fjords and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. Sailing 
July 1. Back Aug. 29. 


CENTRAL AND BALKAN EUROPE. Auspices 
Oneonta State Normal School, N. Y. 
Vienna, Budapest, Venice, Geneva, 
Paris plus several weeks of Balkan 
peasant life and art. Sailing July 7. 
Back Aug. 29. 


ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION AND GER- 
MANY, under leadership of Prof. Good- 
win Watson. A contrasting study of the 
psychology of social change. Sailing 
June 29. Back Sept. 2. 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLECTIVE IN 
THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership 
of Dr. Joshua Kunitz. Leningrad, Mos- 


cow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet Ar- 
menia, Crimea. Sailing July 6. Back 
Sept. 1. 


MEXICO, under leadership of Julien Bryan. 

ore than a month in the cities and 

native villages. Sailing July 14. Back 
Aug. 23. 


For rates and descriptive circulars on 
these and twenty other trips address: 


ai 


Es Wy 

LENNY 

THE OPEN ROAD 

Dep't. R & \\ 8 W. 40th ST. 
¢/ ~NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
with Intourist 





AROUND AMERICA 


me-cooen ° 9 yg Bers 





Visiting two foreign countries, 
OLD MEXICO and CANADA 
and circling the United States 


Seeing 

Juarez, In Old Mexico....Carlsbad Caverns 
(Optional)....Los Angeles, stopping at pala- 
tial Biltmore Hotel for three nights... .Bev- 
erly Hills .... Hollywood .... Santa Monica 
....Catalina Island....Santa Cruz... .Cali- 
fornia Big Redwood Trees....Preview of 
World Fair at San Francisco. ...Portland... 
Seattle .... Victorial, Canada .... American 
Rockies. ...Glacier National Park. 


AIR CONDITIONED PULLMANS 
(America’s most outstanding travel bargain 
. exclusive special train. ...lots of sight- 
seeing... . wonderful meals....handling = of 
baggage. Enjoy your vacation in AIR-CON- 
DITIONED comfort. 

Lv. Chicago June 19-July 3-17-31-August 14 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE TRIPS TO 
Europe .... aska .... Yellowstone .... 
Pacifice-Northwest .... Montreal .... Quebce 
. Boston New York .... Bermuda 

- Hawaii. Weekly Departures 


Ask for Folders 


POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 











ferred 275 degrees in cursu and an 
honorary doctor of laws degree upon 
J. Duncan Spaeth, president of the 
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University of Kansas City. Dr. Spaeth 
is a member of the class of 1888 of the 
University of Pennsylvania. For 11 
years prior to 1905 he was a member 
of the faculty of Central High School, 
Philadelphia. Later he went to Prince- 
ton University as professor of English. 
He left Princeton to become the first 
president of the municipal university of 
Kansas City. 


LESTER K. ADE, superintendent of 
public instruction, has announced the 
following new appointments: STEWART 


C. HULSLANDER of Tunkhannock as | 


vocational education adviser for Wyo- 
ming County: 
Shanksville as vocational education ad- 
viser for Somerset County; JEAN PAT- 
TERSON of Pitcairn, home economics 
adviser for Indiana County; I. MILDRED 
Tirus of Tunkhannock, home _ eco- 
nomics adviser for Wyoming County. 


SUPERINTENDENT BEN G. GRAHAM 
of the Pittsburgh public schools was one 
of the five leading school superintend- 
ents of the country who met at the 
White House on Thursday, February 
24, in response to an invitation by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt for a consultation on 
the report of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. The report 
of this committee, recommending fed- 
eral grants in aid to schools, was trans- 
mitted to Congress by President Roose- 
velt the day before. The report was a 
point of discussion at the 68th conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators which convened 
at Atlantic City February 26-March 3. 


| The administrators indorsed in general 


principle the report of the committee 
and referred it to the authorized agen- 
cies of the organization for action. 
Other superintendents attending the 
White House conference were: John 
A. Sexson, sunerintendent of schools, 


| Pasadena, Calif., and president of the 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Sidney B. Hall, state su- 
perintendent of schools, Richmond, 


Va.; Charles B. Glenn, superintendent | 
of schools, Birmincham, Ala., and first | 


vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; and A. 
J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 


| Denver, Colo. 


Marssy C. LitTLe of Gettysburg 


| has been appointed assistant superin- 


tendent of Adams County schools to 
succeed Ira Y. Baker who was pro- 
moted to be county superintendent. 


JouN S. SINCLAIR, president of the | 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
has been elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia. 

RUSSELL R. MILLER of Nesquehon- 
ing was added to the Nesquehoning 
High School teaching staff on Janu- 


Laly 3. 


G. Fioyp Dye of | 


ZIT 
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LESS THAN TWO MINUTES 

out ofa 24-hour day! About aslong as it 
| takes to read this column! That’s the 
| trifling amount of time elapsed since the 
| discovery of America, compared to the 
| half-million years of prehistoric and 
| civilized mankind’s existence . . . With 

vivid comparisons such as this, ON THE 
| Roap TO CIVILIZATION—a new high- 
school text by Heckel and Sigman— 
provokes real interest in world history. 


“ww 
LIGHT from an ordinary candle, one 
hundred feet away, is about equal to the 
amount that all the stars give us. 


at al 
INDIANA bas just adopted ON THE 
Roap To CiviLizATION for 5 years ex- 
clusive basal use. City and county 
adoptions (more than a hundred in the 
past few months) attest the merit of this 
book’s colorful style and content. Would 
| youlike a wall copy of the chart, ‘“‘Man’s 
| March from Earliest Times,’’ appearing 
in this book? If so, better write at once. 


| tt et al 
FIREWOOD is still the source of one 
| eighth of the world’s power. 


~~ 
BUSINESS ETHICS forms a fasci- 
nating and abundantly illustrated chap- 
ter in INTRODUCTION TO BusINEss. This 
outstanding text has just been adopted 
for exclusive basal use in Florida. Inits 
recommendation, the committee espe- 
cially commented on the vocabulary, 
which has been scientifically checked to 

~ot ninth-grade level. 


——~ 
| PEOPLE \augh 400 times more often 
than they cry. Women, the psycholo- 
gists tell us, laugh less than men and 
weep three times as frequently. 


a al 
WEIGHT was the basis for selling 
books in Russia as late as 1840. Figured 
this way, the price of THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is 
less than three cents an ounce—the cost 
of first-class postage. But its real value 
‘ies in its lack of weighty defining words. 


tt al 
STATISTICS onschools 20 years ago, 
are interesting. Although the number of 
children 5 to 17 years of age is now 17% 
greater, school enrollments gained 27%. 


The JOHN C. WI AY TON COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
| CHICAGO VY ATLANTA J pattas T SAN FRANCISCO 

























American Movable Chair-Desk 262 American Tubular Steel Desk 101 


BSOLETE, ill-fitting desks and seats are distinctly 
out of place in the present day school. They are a 
definite handicap to students and teachers. 

School furniture by the American Seating Company is 
built to highest standards of quality and beauty—and 
in addition is scientifically designed to provide comfort, 
correct posture and sight conservation. There is correct 
American seating for classrooms, study halls, auditori- 
ums, cafeterias, faculty rooms, libraries, gymnasiums— 
every type of school furniture—all at reasonable cost. 

Branch and distributor offices conveniently near you, 
warehouses at strategic points and a trained staff of in- 
stallation men, make our service quickly available to 
every school. 





DISTRIBUTORS 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
918 Fulton Building 
6th & Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, lith & 12th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Amacameca, Mexico, cloud-tipped Mt. Popocatepetl, 
in the distance 


Let's Have a Fiesta 
FRED TREDWAY 


“—_— foreign atmosphere for less money than one 
could find anywhere else” is the way a recently. 
returned traveler enthused over his trip to Mexico. This 
is in large measure due to the rate of exchange which, at this 
writing and for some time past, has been 3.6 to 1, or about 
28¢ American money for one Mexican peso. Bearing in 
mind that in Mexico the peso has about the same purchasing 
power as has the dollar in this country, the odds are all in 
favor of the traveler. 

Mexico is a land of colorful old-world beauty, studded 
with architectural gems of an age long past, and opens new 
and fascinating vistas to the visitor from the United States. 
For those who seek recreation in a land of novel atmosphere, 
of quaint native customs, beautiful scenic surroundings, and 
of a gracious and hospitable people, a tour of the country’s 
west coast offers all of these in profusion. 

The metropolis of any country seldom offers a faithful 
picture of the real life of that country. Its population, its 
physical form, and its customs are too cosmopolitan. Mex: 
ico City, both the capital and metropolis of Mexico, with: 
population of over a million, is a beautiful city, combining 
an interesting mixture of old and new. From the towers of 
stately cathedrals, mellow with age and a history going back 
hundreds of years to the Spanish conquerors, one may sé 
ultra-modern buildings resplendent with chromium and 
glass. And similar contrasts may be seen in many forms 
on every hand. It is a city full of charm and interest, and 
well worthy of an extended visit. 

But if one wishes to see the real Mexico (and that is the 
object of most people visiting foreign countries) it is i0 
the smaller towns and hamlets that he will find it. This 
particularly true of Mexico’s west coast, which is as yet ut: 
spoiled by modernization. The railroad down the Wet 
Coast from Nogales, Arizona, has been in operation such é 
comparatively few years that the natives do not yet regard 
the tourist as such, but rather as a welcome guest to be tt 
ceived with unaffected courtesy. Financial exploitation of 
the tourist is unknown here. Rail travel provides the least 
difficult and most comfortable way of really seeing Mexico 
Interesting car-window impressions greet the traveler evéty 
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mile of the way; strange and grotesque cactus groups; tow- 
ering mountains, great stretches of open country, rolling 
foothills, meandering streams. Little mud huts dotted here 
and there, with babies tumbling before them; dogs—every 
Mexican home has dogs—puppies, turkeys, and always little 
burros laden with firewood. Red peppers drying against 
adobe walls—spots of vivid color. Dark-eyed women peer- 
ing from the protection of folded rebosos. Men lounging 
under enormous wide-brimmed hats. Graceful vaqueros 
riding along. Vast rancheros. 

At the railroad station Mexico seeks out the visitor, in- 
stead of the reverse, as in most lands. The railroad is still 
sufficiently novel that the appearance of a train is the signal 
for a gathering of the entire local populace. All work is 
dropped, all other occupations forgotten, for the fascinating 
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business of “seeing the train come in.” So the traveler may 
look from his car window or pace the platform while the 
train pauses, and study at close range the many interesting 
types which make up the population of this fascinating land. 

One of the big thrills of a trip along Mexico’s west 
coast is the ride over the barrancas (gorges) between Ma- 
zatlan and Guadalajara. The train climbs 5,000 feet through 
some of the most rugged and magnificent scenery on the 
American continent. The view from the barrancas is in- 
describable. From the safe vantage of the train one peers 
down and down, several thousand sheer feet, to tiny streams 
at the bottom, and to great ranches and plantations lying 
far below. Bananas grow down there, and bright fruits, 
and Mexico’s famous tree melons, and acre upon acre of 
maguey plants. 





JUNIATA COLLEGE will add four new 
courses for freshmen next fall. Three 
of these provide an integration in these 
divisions: the arts and humanities, the 
social studies, and the sciences. The 
fourth will be an introduction to the 
mechanisms of the mind and the psy- 
chology of learning. 


IN DEFENSE OF JOHN Dewey, who 
has made outstanding contributions to 
our philosophy of education but who 
has been disparaged by the ridiculous 
extremes to which some of his too ar- 
dent but ill-advised admirers have 
gone, it is to be recorded to his credit 
that two years ago for reasons best 
known to himself he resigned from 
membership in local union No. 5, New 








NICHOLS : BAGLEY : BEARD. 


AMERICA 
YESTERDAY 
From discovery to Reconstruction 
AMERICA 
TODAY 


From Reconstruction 





York City of the American Federation 
of Teachers, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH 175 students completed their 
work and qualified for degrees at the 





these fine histories which set new standards. 
one-volume edition. 


to the present 


For,Junior Grades 
The pageant of American life, in story and picture, is revealed in 


Available also in a 





end of the first semester. Mid-year 
commencement exercises having been 
eliminated three years ago, the candi- 
dates for degrees were given a choice of 
getting degrees at completion of their 
work or of appearing at the June com- 
mencement. Of the 175 who com- 
pleted work, 105 received advanced 
degrees from the Graduate School; 33 


“Designed for Understanding” 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


BLACK AND DAVIS 


A modern course simple enough for the beginner to understand and 
accurate enough to lay foundations for all further study. 





from the School of Education; 25, 
from the College, and 12, from the 
Schools of Engineering and Mines. 

A NEW PROGRAM now in operation 
in the Pittsburgh evening schools has 
increased the enrolment from an ap- 
proximate 9,000 last year to an attend- 


HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
BENEDICT : KNOX : STONE 


A new height of achievement in relating the principles of biology 
to man’s problems of everyday living. 





ance of over 21,000 this year. A wide | 
tange of subject matter, based on ex- | 
pressed interests and modern educa- 
tional trends, is offered. Such variety 
as appreciation of beauty culture, meat 
cutting, marionettes, discussion groups 
of current economic, political, and so- 


PATTERSON : LITTLE : BURCH 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


As modern as the front-page problems making American history 
today. For advanced classes. 





cial problems, is offered. This wider 
use of school facilities in terms of pub- 
lic service deserves high commendation. 
Pittsburgh is in the vanguard of a 
Movement that is finding its place in 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE - - . 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





many forward-looking communities. | 
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MODERN SCHOOL 
HISTORY SERIES 


By REYNOLDS, TAYLOR, 
and PARKHILL 


THIS three book series of histories 
traces the progress of man from the Old 
Stone Age right through to America in 
1938. Through an interesting story ap- 
proach the history of our country is un- 
folded and significant social, economic, 
and industrial developments are woven 
into the background of the pattern of 
present-day American civilization. Out- 
standing features of the series include 


®@ Interesting Story Approach 


@® Numerous Authentic Illustrations 
as Visual Aids 


® Study Helps 

® Diagnostic Tests, Remedial Treat 
ment for Each Unit 

@ Pupil Activities, Projects 
Problems for Discussion 


and 


OLD WORLD ORIGINS OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 2000 B. C.—1750 A. D. 
Grades 5-6-7 Price $1.20 


BEGINNING OF OUR NATION 
1861 Grades 6-7-8 Price $1.25 


THE PROGRESS OF OUR NATION 
1815-1938 Grades 7-8-9 Price $1.40 


NOBLE and NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1750- 


Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. C 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send...copies OLD WORLD ORIGINS OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Send...copies BEGINNING OF OUR NA- 
TION 


Send...copies THE PROGRESS OF OUR 
NATION 

ONO. ho 258s cuss seo erie sneh saees en eeaeesee 

RETROOR oc cxcabengeta snes eb ux ceeuseeusnue 


Check enclosed [] Send C. O. D. [1 
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Two NEW DIRECTORS were elected 
| at the 46th annual meeting of the 
| Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society at 

York: H. Norris HARRISON, a busi- 
ness man of Philadelphia who lives in 
| Rydal, and Dr. ANDREW W. Goop- 
WIN, JR., Oil City, former president of 
the Venango County Medical Society. 
Directors reorganized by reelecting Dr. 
William Devitt, Devitt’s Camp, Allen- 
| wood, as president. John H. Scheide, 
Titusville, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent succeeding Dr. H. R. M. Landis, 
Resolutions were adopted 


' urging that the State Department of 


Health make provision in the State 
Sanatoria for rehabilitation programs 


| for the tuberculous and commending 





| with the third annual | 
| and the course in occupational civics. 


the Department for providing more 
beds for the tuberculous; also favoring 
a merit system law for the health as 
well as other State Departments. 


Op ForGE Junior High School has 
just issued the second of a series of 
three mimeographed -pamphlets of 
“The Junior Citizen and Guidance.” 
This publication was in conjunction 
school exhibit 


The mimeographing was done by the 
junior high students. 


GROUN D-BREAKING CEREMONIES 
were held at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, February 26, to inaugurate the 
General State Authority's $5,000,000 
building program. Ten students, repre- 
senting the ten major buildings to be 
added to the 50 structures on the cam- 
pus during the building program, 
emptied small boxes of earth from 
each of the sites into a large container 
on the stage of Recreation Hall. Into 
this Governor Earle; Captain G. Doug- 
les Andrews, associate director of the 
PWA; Colonel Augustine S. Janeway, 
executive director of the General State 
Authority; and Ralph D. Hetzel, presi- 
dent of Penn State, sunk spades on 
behalf of the State, the General State 
Authority, the PWA, and the College 
board of trustees. 


Necrology 


Dr. RoBert C. PARRISH, supervisor 
in the division of medical inspection of 
the Philadelphia public schools for 25 
years, died recently. 


AMANDA SIKES, a teacher in the 
George W. Nebinger and George 
Washington schools of Philadelphia for 
41 years, died February 16. 


Mary M. ANDERSON, a member of 
the art department staff of the Stetson 
school, Philadelphia, died November 
19. 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, a teacher 
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in Friendship school, Pittsburgh, died 
after a short illness, February 5, at her 
home in Cheswick. 

Isaac M. DyKeE, who taught 40 years 
in Butler County, died February 24. 
Mr. Dyke was supervising principal of 
Butler Township schools until he re- 
tired to become county commissioner, 

Haro_p D. KELLEy of the Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, faculty, died 
January 20. 

LEON H. ENsworTH, a teacher in the 
Germantown High School, Philadel- 
phia, died January 21, 1938. 

Mrs. AbDpDIE K. FULTON, who retired 
in 1930 after teaching in New Cumber- 
land schools for 39 years, died Feb. 
ruary 27 at a hospital in Towson, Md. 

MARGARET A. EGAN, vice-principal 
of the high school in Ralston, Lycom- 
ing County, and teacher in the local 
schools for 30 years, died February 20, 
after a week’s illness of pneumonia. 

MARGARET B. COTTERELL, a teacher 
in the Northwest Junior High School, 
Reading, died December 20, 1937. 

RALPH QO. STEWART, a teacher in the 
James E. Rogers school of Pittsburgh, 
died December 30, 1937. 

BRADNER MACPHERSON, teacher of 
English in Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, died December 1, 1937. 

Mrs. FLORENCE M. Woop of the 
industrial arts department of the Phila- 
celphia schools died in September of 
1957. 

CAROLINE A. GRIFFITH, teacher in 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, 
died December 23, 1937. 

MARGARET C. CODER, a_ retired 
teacher of Huntingdon, was found 
dead beside her radio on February 22. 
Her teaching career covered 40 years in 
the State, 35 of which were spent in 
the Huntingdon High School. She 
served efficiently as principal of the 
high school from 1919 to 1932, when 
she retired. 
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Swins 430 BROOME ST.,NEWYORK CITY 


THE CHOICE OF STAGE AND SCREEN STARS FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS 
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